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Middle grade reform is a hi^ priority of the 
California State Department of Educaticxi. This 
hauidbook, (Xialitv Criteria for the Middle Grades : 
Planning, Ihpleroentinq, Self-Study, ard Prcxn^ m if?{ 
Review , is a manifestation of that priority. It 
r^sresents the fourth major publication effort 1:^ the 
Department in support of improving middle grade 
schooling in the state. 

Bie Model Curriculum Guides: K-8 provide an outline 
of the curriculum standards for the middle grades. 
C aucdit in the Middle; Educational Reform for Youncf 
Adol es cents in California Public Schoo ls is a 
CGnp. : .tensive statement of vAiat middle grade schooling 
should be in all respects for all students. Although 
not specific to middle grades alone, the state 
curriculum frameworks and handbooks also serve as major 
resources for the newest messages on curriculum and 
instruction for all grades. 



James R. Smith, Deputy Superintendent 
Curriculum and Instructional Leadership Branch 

Fred Tenpes, Director 

Instructional Support Services Division 
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All of these publications have been used 
extensively by D^artnent staff, field consultants, 
and the Middle Grade Program Quality Review Task Force 
in drafting this handbook. The major messages of 
these publications were synthesized into six 
curricular and five schoolwide criteria . These 
criteria are intended to be descriptions of the ideal 
middle grade program. Thev are g^^nHaT tls against 
\Mch a school's program is to be oonpared, first bv 
the school octnmunitv in a Self-Study and eventuallv bv 
an outside teara durinor a Proarain Oualitv Review . The 
results of this oonoparisoi beccme the basis for 
developing "the next best st^" necessary to make 
positive changes at a given school. 

We hope tliat this handbook will be an effective 
step in communicating directly to s»ci*-onl-site 
personnel the current best thinking on middle grade 
schooling. In that spirit this publication is offered 
as a critical guide in the c»igoing ef fort of 
Ccilifomia's schools to achieve excellence and eqidty 
for all middle grade students. 



Dennis R. Parker, Manager 
Office of School lirproveraent 
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' Althouc^ changpe of one kind or another is virtually 
ine^d.tabl6, significant and positive changes in a 
school's capdcdty to educate all of its students are 
not autcnatic. Ihe State Dei»rt3nent of Education has, 
therefore, anbartod on an educational reform agenda 
\iiKhich can be characterized by the following three^part 
model (see Figure 1). Ihe School Xapcovanent Program 
(SIP) and its lolated pro c ess e s play a major role in 
this model. 



Figure 1. School iBfax ^ mmit Change Model 




POSITIVE CHANGE THROUGH INTENSE SCHOOL COMMXJNrTY 
INTERACnONS/COMMUNICATIONS AROUND HIGH STANDARDS 



Ihe first ui uxji m i L involves the establishment of 
educational standards, ihey are reflected in large 
part, in the Mortei Qirr<r»^]^^n fftmflfirflffi Hliy 
Pamrtl TOriaBf the Omriailum Qiides. Kiiv^n^rtfn 
ThroMh Grade Eicht , and the staters various curriculum 
fkamewDtlQs and handbooks. These publications are 
designed to help guide local districts in their efforts 
to establish higher quality curricula for all students. 

The <X^ity Criteria in this handbook are syntheses 
of the Department's major curricular and schoolwide 
standards. Ihey are statements drafted by practicing 
educatore of vftiat an ideal program can look like in 
operation^ Ihey are primarily stuclent-centered in that 
ttiey include freguait references to vihat students are 




learning or what they are doing in order to learn. 
Ihe Quality Criteria, therefore, serve as the 
foundation for the four SIP p roo osoe s of (1) planning; 
(2) inpleasienting; (3) Self-Study; and (4) Rnogram 
Oiality Reviev (PQP) . These pro coooM are designed to 
engage the school cGonunity in schoolwide i apr o v emBnt 
activities to improve the effect of its ptugra n on all 
student populations enrolled at the school site (see 
Figure 2) : average, gifted and talented, under- 
achieving, limited-E^lishrproficlent, and epecial 
education students. 

Figure 2. Criteria and Processes * 




In Dlannincr , a school ocn{)ares its currant program 
with the Quality Criteria, identifies «*matchas and 
gspB,^ and develops specific change initiatives based 
on its findings. The goal is to establish a program 
consistent vith the criteria. Ihe criteria then serve 
as ftames of reference or rendndere of what the 
program should look like i4iile the school oomunity is 
systematically inplCTfint^ the planned changes. After 
2^ra)dmately three yeare of work touara realizing 
these ideals, the school conducts a Self-Study of all 
aspects of its p rogr a m, again, in conparison with both 
the curricular and schoolwide Quality Qriteria. 
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Introductioi (oont.) 



Tentative plans for hew the school mlc^t better edign 
its program with the criteria are identified in the 
Self-Study report. Finally, a PQg by an outside team is 
conducted to review tlie program using these same 
criteria. As with the planning and Self-Stuc^ 
processes, the PQR process identifies ''matches and 
gaps** between the school's current program and the 
criteria. Ihese CGoparisons lead to fomal Suggestions 
by the FQf( team as well as Action Plans developed 
collaboratively by both the PQR team and the school's 
lisactership Team. The Action Plans include a detailed 
description of vAio, vAiat, vAien, and hew future changes 
will take place; they represent i^)ecific iirprovement 
initiatives vAiich the school owns and ther^^y CGnmits 
to inplement. 

In the SIP change model, these four processes 
provide the momentum vftiile the Quality Criteria provide 
the ^ir?^^"" for significant educational improvements 
at school sites. Taken together, the criteria and 
pr^jesses are designed to generate the intensity of 
activity necessary to trigger viiat have been 
characterized as quantum lec^ or "aha's" in the 
capacity of a school OGncaanity to achieve educaticxial 
excellence and equity for each of its student 
populations. 

To that end, this handbook is an invitation to 
California's educators and interested ccmmunity members 
to join together in planning and iirplementing their CMn 
meaningful local change efforts. And throuc^ the SIP 
processes and criteria out3 ined here, they are free to 
do so for the best of reasons; i.e., not because of the 
exte^mal prorrdse of reward or threat of accountability 
but because of commitment to and ownership of their own 
local plan for positive change. 



Office of School Improvement 
•» 988-83 



SXMSKBCl OF ISE 
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cxLCPaanK^s miedub a 



students in the loiddle grades are in transition 
trm childhood to acblesoenoe. They face profound 
changes in their intellectual, eaoootional, physical, and 
social development, and these changes bring new 
challeiges to those who 6eal with thaa. Hhe particular 
ch2dlenge to middle grade teachers, administrators, and 
parents is to help these students' to direct their 
energies during this period toward achieving their 
cptimal intellectual, social, and personal development. 

To do this, students nust begin to move away from 
learning which is solely or largely dependent on 
teacher*centered schooling. Middle grade students must 
begin to take more control over and re^)onsibility for 
their own academic growth. The central questions of 
early adolescence — Who am I? Where do I belong? Who 
cares about me? What do I care about? What kind of 
person do I want to become? and What do I have to do 
to become such a person? — must provide the framework 
for the delivery of a conpr^iensive, balanced, and 
dynamic curriculum that will capture and keqp the 
attentioi of each student as he or she pr^>ares for a 
lifetime of learning. 

The activity level of the early adolescent must be 
viewed as an asset, a resource that can be 
constnictively iitilized to sipplement and enhance the 
learning process throu^ activities such as special 
projects, fieldwork, peer teaching and learning, 
library research, and small-group activities. 
Exploratory and elective courses can likewise offer 
outlets for personal, social, and academic grcxrth as 
students cc»itinue to develop their abilities to think, 
commanicate, and develcp new knowledge, skills, and 
valxies. 



Ix 
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EI OGNCEPTS 

IS REECm MGPVDlElir 

Attributes of a Hioh-Oualitv Middle Grades Program 

The Program Quality Review Criteria enoorpass the 
latest thirJdng about middle grade schooling. Ihe 
method and the caitent of both processes have been 
designed to reflect a well-fUnctioning organization 
and s tr ong content in curricular areas. As the school 
ccnnunity begins to look at the ways in vftiich the 
instructional program affects students through the 
SelfHStudy and Program Quality Review, a series of 
overarching tliemes or attributes of an effective 
middle grade program beccme important. 

Student-Oenterad Schooling 

School Culture: The Way We Do Ihings Around Here. 
Corporate Cultures - Perrence E. Deal and Allan A. 
Kenne^ 

In the middle grades, a student-<3entered phi- 
losophy provides the framework for the evolving 
culture of the school. Teachers and administrators 
believe that all students can achieve hig^ levels of 
intellectual, emotionad, social, moral, and ethical 
develcpment. Ihe school's culture is cazefully and 
deliberately pronoted by the ccmnitnent to hi^ 
academic standards, hi^ standards of personal and 
social behavior, a strong belief on the part of 
teaciiers that they can and do make a difference in the 
lives of their students, a knc^ledge base that 
includes the multiple developmental characteristics of 
early adolescence, a recognition of norms and 
st2uidards , and a strong leadership that is 
characterized by actions vAiich express ccninitment to 
the school's cornnon purposes and goals. 
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Acadanic Pore 

Every midd}.e grade stxident should pursue a OGoinon, 
comprehensive, academically oriented core 
curricxdum irrespective of primary language or 
ethnic background. 

Caught in the M| rif^1o 

A basic preroise of middle grade programs is that 
all students pursue a common, comprehensive, 
academically oriented core curriculum \^ch prepares 
them for future success in hi^ school and vAiich 
provides the foundation required to exercise subsequent 
academic and ca r eer options. Ihis supposition is based 
on the current literature v*iich suggests that all 
educated citizens should possess a connon core of 
knowledgp. This core curriculimi inclvdes cultural 
literaq^, scientific literacy, knowledge of the 
huomanities, and appreciation of the vedues that 
constitute the basis of our society. Such a curriculirai 
enpcwers students to achieve a hic^-quality life. In 
addition, it provides students with the rkills of 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, calculating, and 
developing the ability to think critically. All 
students should have access to and be suooessflil in 
learning the core curriculum. 

Students in grades 6, 7, and 8 should study a full, 
balanced curriculum that includes English-language 
arts, literature, mathematics, science, health, 
hi£:tory-social science, geography, visued and 
performing arts, and physical education. In addition, 
they should have the opportunity to acquire a second 
language; and participate in elective, intramural, 
cocurricular, and exploratory curricula. These latter 
areas are related to and conpleanaent or reinforce the 
core curriculum, allowing students to pursue current 
interests and e)q)lore broad themes and topics of 



potential interest. 

Instructio nal Methodology and th^ ft^i^^g^^ 

Instructional practice should enfiiasize active 
learning strategies vMch are consistent with the 
goals of ny^ core curriculum and the developmental 
characteristics of ycxmg adolescents. 

caught in the Middle 

The content of the core curriculum is linked to 
the heightened curiosity of young adolesomts. The 
students are e^proached and challenged as active 
learners, busily engaged in the pnxsess of bringing 
new kncwledge and new w^s of knowing on a wider and 
broader range of increasingly difficult problems. All 
students are challenged through the use of varied 
instructional strategies ^^ich are exciting, 
pertinent, integrated, and diverse. Students become 
not only more responsible for but take increasingly 
more control over their own learning. 

learning to jA^m 

Every middle grade student should develop a 
r^jertoire of learning strategies and study skills 
vAiich ercphasizes reflective thou^t and systematic 
progression tc^^ard the goal of independent 
learning. 

Cauoht in the Middle 



Students in the middle grades e^qperienoe a change 
in the ways in which they interact with the 
curriculum. In this transition to hi^ school vftiere 
learning is viewed as primarily the respcmsibility of 
the student, they most learn hew to learn for 
themselves. In the middle grades, this is an 
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organized process that incliides instruction in tiite 
management, priority setting, the vise of resources, the 
developonent of neniory, self-discipline, cognitive 
strategies, and stucty skills. Ihrou^ the strategies, 
students "develop a ccsn&cious control of their tliinking 
and acting in re^xanse to a given assignment" and in 
charting their own course for growth. 

students with Special tteeds 

Every middle grade student should have access to 
the most advanced levels of curricula offered 
during each of the middle grades; this opportunity 
should be facilitated through educational policies 
and practices vAiich make the hi^iest level of 
content mastery a valid and cbtadnable goal for 
vastly increased nunibers of students. 

Caucflit in the Middle 

In the middle grades, students with special needs, 
including lindted-English-proficient students, under- 
achievers, and qpecial education students, receive 
assistance designed to help then succeed in the core 
curriculum. Ihe curriculum is organized around content 
goals and skills instruction, vMch are a part of the 
regular classroom program. Ihe regular curriculum is 
not diluted nor r^laced by remedial subject matter. 
Instead, the steiff ensures that the instructional 
program motivates, challenges, and rewards students as 
th^ focus their dttentic»i on positive academic vcdues 
and the regular core curriculum. The entire staff of 
the school shares actively in si^^porting the optimal 
development of students with special needs and helps 
than to master stucfy skills techniques , learning 
strategies, ooraiunicaticxi skills, test-taking skills, 
and problem-solving skills. 



Organization and Structure 

The nature of the schools* organizational 
structure establishes continuity in adult-child 
relationships and opportunities for the lives of 
students and adults to cross in sutually 
meaningful ways. 

Successful Schools for Young Adolescents 

Joan lipsitz 

The comerstcHie of the organization and structure 
of the school is a hi^y articulated sense of mission 
regarding the middle grade student. The principal and 
other school leaders are knowledgeable about and 
provide guidance in curriculum and instnx±ion to 
maximize the success of the adolescent. Teachers and 
administrators believe that all students can develop 
morally, ethically, intellectually, culturally, 
socially, and emotionally to their fullest potential. 
These fundamental beliefs are evidenced in how 
teachers and administrators care about their students 
and vhat the stud^its are axxl are not learning; how 
they woric together, plan, conduct instructional activ- 
ities, and carry out schoolvide activities; and how 
they connunicate with students and among themselves. 
Throughout the school there is open, candid 
recognition and discussion of the problems of the 
school an the part of the staff meniDers. They plan 
collectively and collegially to choose curricula, to 
plan instructicxi for individual students and shared 
student populations and to solve any problems vAiich 
mi^t iiii)6de the effectiveness of their school 
program. 

******** 
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Simnarv 

These themes or attributes of a hic^-quality middle 
grade program emerge and reeroerge in the criteria 
COTtained in the Middle Grade Program Quality Review 
Criteria. Ihey include six curricular and five 
schoolwide criteria. The criteria for English- 
language arts, roatheaanatics, science, history-social 
science, visual and performing arts, and physical 
educaticai reflect the major thanes of the state 
curriculum handbooks, frameworks, and K-8 curriculum 
guides. Ihe sdioolwide criteria are derived frcro a 
variety of recent bocks cai school iitprtjvement and 
reform, Caucftit in th^ MiHriiA^ and the judgment of 
middle grade educaticjnal practiticners. 

The criteria represent ideal standards toward 
v*ucli school staff members should strive as they work 
to iitprove the quality of middle grade education as 
esqperienced by their students. Staff meombers in all 
middle grades should find these standards essential as 
a yardsticdc for setting t5)ecif ic goals and in measurir^ 
progress. They are not meant to be so specific as to 
prohibit teachers from exercising professional 
judgment. In short, the Middle Grade Program Quality 
Review Qtiteria should be perceived as tools for 
improving, planning, and organizing the school's 
academic program. 

Margaret Gaston 
1987 
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EMRT I 

PLANNING AND IMPiaiBIEING 



Planning means deciding you want to do in the 
future, how you want to do it, by when you want to 
OGnplete it, and how you know you have been suooessful. 
In a school, successful planning ini^ also involve 
suf ficicafit consensus among the menters of a sdhool 
coRinunit^ for them to have the ccmoitinent necessa r y to 
carry out the plan. There are at least three areas 
related to successful planning vftiich deserve CGnment 
here: (1) resources; (2) process; and (3) outcGroes. 

ThB basic resources necessary for successful 
planning include both fOnds and infomatiGn. Die School 
Liprovanent Program (SIP) makes funds available to 
schools for the e}q>ressed purpose of planning and 
inplementing significant educational inprovesnents in 
(1) curriculum and instruction; (2) auxiliary services; 
(3) school organization; and (4) school climate. Ihe 
goal of a school's changes in these areas is to meet 
three categories of students* needs: educational, 
perscnsd, and career. In addition, the SIP school is 
charged with effectively meeting these needs with all 
of its students: average, gifted and talented, limited- 
English-proficient, special education, and 
underadbder/ing or at-risk students. 

Since the focus is on Jjiprovement, a significant 
portion of the school's SIP roon^ should be set aside 
q)ecifically for change initiatives. The SIP budget 
should not be spent exclusively on the maintenance of 
the status quo, even if the status quo is an iirproved 
one ccnpared to years past. 



Status quo e>^)enditures usually involve the annual 
ccnnitment to staff salaries for paraprofessionals, 
curriculvmi q)ecialists , or coordinators . Oiange 
e>^^enditures, on the other hand, help the school to 
grow and typically include training materials, teacher 
reference materials, consultants, teacher stipends for 
staff development or curriculum develofment carried 
out beyond the normal workday, substitutes, travel 
e>q)enses for conferences or visits to other schools, 
parent training costs, one-time pirchases of 
st^lementary materials or equipment, evaluation 
costs, and e}q)»ises related to planning, the Self- 
Study, and the Program (Juality Review. Since there 
must be some provision for st£iff to have time away 
from the everyday operations of the school for 
planning and iirpleni^iting change to be at all 
feasible, ciiange expenditures should also include 
those vAiich buy time (i.e., time to meet, inveE±lgate, 
discuss, explore, decide, plan, mcxdtor, evaluate, 
train, learn, and so on) . 

It is reccmnended, therefore, that at least 33 
percent of the school's annual SIP budget be set aside 
for change e>qDenditures. This policy guarantees that 
there will be SIP money available to support the 
plan..ing, in^lementing, and staff development 
activities so vital to significant ongoing 
inprovements at a school site. 

Information is a second major resource for 
achieving change, and there are at least two kinds: 
inside and outside. Hiside infomnation consists of 
vAiat the school ooirsaanity already knows about 
curriculum, instruction, and its cwn students, staff, 
school culture, and ccmunity. Outside information 
involves what known in the field of education about 
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effective schooling, including printed materiad as well 
cs exaiplary practices or programs in operation. 

Generating inside information involves questions 
such as What are the effects of our program on our 
students, ourselves, and the oGonunity? How do these 
results relate to vAiat v/e are doing at school and in 
the classrooms? and What are the unconscious rules, 
norms, assunptions, expectations, or policies that make 
vp our school culture? The last two questiois are 
often the most difficult to answer because they involve 
becGning conscious of the unconscious as well as trying 
to understand the why * s connecting actions with 
outocmes. Answers will involve vAiat is tau^t, how it 
is tau^t, why it is tauc^t that way, how the school is 
organized, hew it functions, Jtibo t£tLks to when about 
vAiat and \Aien, and vtat schooling means for the 
different kinds of students at the sdiool. 

Typical sources of inside information include the 
School Performance R^rt, grades, criterion-referenaed 
data on student outcomes, student and staff attendance 
data, data cai dropouts, indices of student conduct, 
opinion and satisfaction surveys of students and 
parents, face-to-face discussions, staff observations 
and interviews, and ether local studies. 

Useful points of d^>arture for es^loring these data 
in relation to the questions posed above include the 
Quality Criteria, both curricular and schoolwide, as 
well as the state frameworks, handbooks, curriculum 
guides, and model curriculum s'Candards. By contrasting 
v*iat is ct'nrent-iy taking place at the school with these 
state standards, the school comnurdt:/ can discover 
areas it wishes to maintain, reinforce, or change. 
There is little doubt, hov^ever, that hew well the 
school community will be able to understand and use the 
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data collected will depend on hew extensively face-to- 
face discussioi, observation, thouc^t, and negotiation 
of conflicting points of view and values take place 
during the planning process. 

Since no school OGninunity is hosnogeneous, it is 
critical to try to answer questions about What is? and 
What should be? by researching the various points of 
view of all of the people who nake i:qp the school 
community* The program may be interpreted in one way 
from the perspective of adults., such as teachers 
(li^per and lower grades, by d^>artinBnt, by program 
specialty, and so on); administrators; parents (by 
ethnicity, grade level, subject area, and so on) ; 
categorical {program std£f; para^rofessionals; pjpil 
services personnel; and other steff. On the other 
\and, the school*s culture and edi';jdtionsLL program may 
look very different and reflect varying degrees of 
success from the point of view of different kinds of 
students, depending on grade level, subject area, 
categorical program participation, ethnicity, language 
proficiency, and so on. A sdiool that is ix>t effec- 
tive with one of these groi^ or fron one of these 
adult or student per^)ectives has to consider vdiat it 
can do to change. 

Outside infomation is also a critical resource 
because it involves new knowledge, skills, and options 
not yet knc«(»T^ to the school community about v*iat works 
and vAiat does not. Anain, state publications r^re- 
sent an excellent synthesis of much of vdiat is known 
about hic^-quality curriculum, instruction, and school 
organizational striKrtures and practices. Other 
iirportant sources include educationed journals and 
books; outside consultants; talented staff from wit?.un 
the district; staff from sumunding districts, county 
offices, and laniversities; and exeavplary programs such 
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as those cx^iducted by schools recognized by the 
California Distinguished Schools Program. 

In the rinal ancdysis, however, it is the school 
cxxnnunity's intense interaction with che inside 
information of vAiat is and the outside infomaticxi of 
what could be that will lead ihe school to an ambitious 
vision and plan vAiat to do next to xoakB the most 
significant iirprovements for all of its students. 



ProoBss 

Ihe goal of the planning process is to generate as 
much interaction as possible among all those vdio will 
have a role in iroplementing the resultant decisions or 
plants for diange. This involvement will help not only 
to generate a conprehensive plan but also to establish 
the conniitment necessary among those vdio must inplement 
it. 

!Ihere are five basic st^>s in the planning process. 
The first step is to establish a collective vision of 
vAiat kind of school and vdiat kind of student the school 
ccnnunity wants to develop. The second step is to 
collect both inside and outside information. The goal 
here is to describe the current program in detail and 
ccn{>are it with vdiat could or should be happening 
differently at the school. The third step is to analyze 
and discuss the information collected to determine its 
relationship and relevance to the future vision as well 
as the current practices and outcomes of the sdiool. 
The fourth step is to negotiate a consensus among all 
interested pr.rties regarding the improvement 
initiatives lo be undertaken and their e3q)ected 
effects. The fifth stqp is to design the inprovement 
activities and establish the roles necessary for 
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carrying them out. 

The amourt of time it will take to cany out a 
conpr^ensive planning process, however, will vary 
dQ)ending on the size of the school, the relative need 
for serious reform, and the format of the plan to be 
generated. For exanple, to draw up an initial plan 
vAiich describes everything that is happening at a 
school, including ongoing activities as well as 
changes, may take an entire school year. However, to 
draft a plan for a select nuirber of inprovanent 
initiatives, such as the tentative Suggestions and 
Action Plans nomally generated by a Self-Study, may 
only take two to four months. 

The structure currently reccninended for the Self- 
Study can also r ^rve as a model for initial planning. 
For exanple, a Leadership Team, in cooperation with 
the School Site Council, can organize and guide the 
planning process at the school site by e^^tablishing 
convnittees to collect information and plan using the 
Quality Criteria as major organizers for the comoittee 
structure. The Leadership Team is made xsp of 
represeitatives of the various structures within the 
school (e.g., the School Site Council; grade-level 
teachers in elementary schools or subject-area 
teachers at the secondary level; categorical program 
staff; program specialists; other staff at the school 
and district office ; and parents and students 
representing various student pcpulatic»is at the 
school). The Leadership Team should meet with the 
committees to roaiitor their activities, provide 
support, and receive periodic r^rts on their 
progress. Ohis team should also report regularly to 
the School Site Council and reoeive direction from 
that grotp throu^iout the planning process because it 
is this group that is charged with the ultimate 
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responsibility of guiding, developing, ind approving 
the school "s plan. 

As mentioned previously, the Quality Criteria and 
the state publications on vMch they are based should 
be the major organizers for the planning process. It 
shculd result in the identification of TOtciyy; and gaps 
as the current program and the criteria are ocafipared. 
For the curriculum criteria, in particular, the 
planning process proceeds from (1) v4iat students should 
be Ip.^iming in each curricular area (i.e., the 
district's core curriculum); to (2) major instructional 
strategies, organizational structures, and policies to 
help students learn that curriculum; to (3) variations 
in the strategies, structures, and policies necessary 
to ensure the success of each student population 
er.rolled at the school (e.g., average, gifted and 
talented, special education, limited-English- 
proficient, Gind underachieving students) . 



OubLXJBies 

The most obvious outrrame of a planning process is 
the plan (i.e," a consensus of the school community's 
commitments for v4iat changes will be made in the 
future). It should also include a brief statement of 
the collective vision of v4iat kind of school, teachers, 
or students the school ooraraunity sets as its ideeils. 

The format of the plan should facilitate its use as 
a working document. If it is too large or detailed, 
individuals will find it difficult to consult or to 
find their role in iiiplementing the planned chcJiges. It 
is reoomroended, therefore, that, no matter how much 
information is collected on the current program and no 
matter hav e.censive the many positive activities or 



programs being carried on at the sciiool, there should 
be a separate, identifiable i inrov euient plan vAiich 
includes a description of the major iirprovement 
initiatives to be iitplemented in the immediate future. 
This is not to say that a comprehensive plan of all 
programs, cA)jectives, and activities at the school 
should not be written and constitute a plan in 
themselves . Rather, there should also be an 
iirprovement plan document which is detachable from the 
cotttprehensive plan or exists as a s^>arate summary of 
the school's most current change initiatives. 

The iirprovement plan should not , therefore , be 
inposing; nor should it be relegated to a shelf as a 
trqfAiy of the planning process. Rather, it should 
include (1) a limited number of iirprovement initia- 
tives (e.g., four to eight major programmatic changes 
that the school is willing and able to undertake and 
that will have a significant, positive impact on 
students); (2) the roles to be played by the members 
of the school community as they carry out the 
initiatives ; ( 3 ) regularly scheduled plajining, 
monitoring, and problem-solving activities to ensure 
iirplementation of the change initiatives ; (4 ) an 
evaluation component which may include both 
quantitative and qualitative measures; and (5) a 
budget. The final product must ultimately be approved 
by the School Site Council and the local school board 
before iirplementation may be initiated. 



Althou^ it may seem obvious, iirplementation does 
not necessarily occur automatically after planning. In 
fact, for successful ijiplementation to take place, it 
is often necessary to have the same kind of 
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organizational structures in place that were used to 
develop the plan. This means that the principal, the 
Schcx>l Site OGuncil, the Laadersh^) Team, and many of 
the cxnnittees fonned to represent the various cur- 
ricular and schoolvide interests in the school may 
still be required to see to it that the major change 
initiatives in the plan are carried out. 

Systeraatic and ongoing ccnnunication among all 
participants in the school^s planned inprovenents has 
been shown to be absolutely critical for the successful 
isplaooentation and long-term adoption of loced innova- 
tions. Weekly, biveokly, and monthly inplemBntation 
meetings are the most inpurtant formal vehicles in the 
school's organizational structure to achieve this 
ccnnunication. Such meetings can acocnplish several 
ijqportant isplementation functions. 

First, they can focus on monitorin cr \dio is doing 
vAiat and the effects of ttie change activities en these 
%dio are involved (e.g., students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, classified staff, parents, and so on). 
Second, staff \ibo meet regularly can ensure the effi- 
cient and effective coMdination of their efforts as 
wall as an aqppropriate division of labor among all 
participants. 

Second, coordination is particularly inportant in a 
school in ^Aiidi several stucSent populaticxis are 
provided services by the sarie adults, eicher within or 
outside of the classroom (e.g., limited-Engli^-pro- 
ficient, conp^isatory education, special education, 
average, or gifted and talented students). For ex- 
anple, innovations vAiich often require a substantial 
amount of time for teachers to meet together mic^t 
includte: 
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o establishing a literature-based English-language 

arts program for all students 
o iiiproving the access of conpensatory education 

students to higher levels of math and sci&nx 
o implementing cooperative leeuming with 

heterogeneous qcoapQ in science 
o mainstreaming students who receive i^)ecial 

education services 
o providing scqppleoaentary support to migrant 

studsTts 

o scheduling peer^<x)aGhing visits among teachers 
learning how to use sheltered English with 
limited-English-proficient students 

A systematic, formal means most be provided for the 
adults at the school to plan together what they will 
do with each other or with their students, share with 
each other what they have been doing with the students 
they servo in comnon, solve problems, and review the 
outcomes of their efforts. Iliis type of coordination 
is that which is needed on a regular basis for 
relatively large nunbers of students at a schcx>l. 
Clearly, such coordination, or vftiat has sometimes been 
referral to as cxigcing planning, should take place in 
addition to \tot student stud^ team meetings can 
acoonplisli for a relatively small number of individu£il 
students having unique problems in the program. 

^niird, the time sper± in iirplementation meetings 
should be devoted mainly to the day-to-dsy and week- 
to-^weetk problem solvincr necessary to carry out the 
school * s planned innovatiois . Fourth, the regular 
feedback shared by the participants at these meetings 
can also provide the basis for any necessary modifi- 
cations or on-oourse corrections that may arise. And 
finally, for those vrtio may feel insecure or \aneasy 
about trying to put new ideas into practice, such 
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meetings should provide the personal and professional 
support n e eded for pecple to turn planned innovations 
into re8dity. 

Of all of these functic^ vAiich may be served by 
iinplenentation xoeetings, coordination and problem 
solving will undoubtedly predominate, both in tents of 
time spex± in meecings and in the iimaediate effects 
that these ccnnunications will have on the success of 
the program. 

As mentioned in the planning section, tiiw is the 
major prerequisite for the successful iapleraentation of 
the school's change initiatives. Therefore, teachers 
need time away ftom their teaching ra^xxisibilities. 
Released time, short meetings before and after school, 
periodic weekend or evening meetings, Tnin-iTrpng days, and 
the released days available for School-Based 
Coordination Programs (AB 777) and Pupil Motivation and 
Maintenance Programs (SB 65) are among the options 
available for setting aside time to invest in the 
successful iitplementation of a school's planned 
improvements. 

SUffiVBY 

Effective planning and implementation require 
modifications in the organizational structure or 
capacity of a sdiool beyond v*iat is necessary to carry 
out business as usued . Time , fiscal resources , 
committee structures, and corainunication strategies are 
the major conponents that must be addressed by a sdiool 
that is committed to significant change . Planning 
produces a plan for future action, implementing 
produces action, and the latter does not naturally 
follow from the former without deliberate leadership. 



At the elementary level tJ>j principal and the 
School Site Oouncil are the most obvious choices for 
causing both prooBHseB to he^ipen. At the secondary 
level the re^xAsibility will mora liJoely fall to the 
departiaent chairpersons md assistant principal in 
<Kidition to the principal and School Sita Oouncil. In 
either case, however, structured planning und 
implementing must both occur regularly and 
systematically in order to }Qeep the school growing in 
its capacity for change as well as in its ability to 
provide an optimal education for all of its students. 
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Hhe Self-Stuc^ is the foundation on vftiich the 
Middle Grades Program Quality Review (PQR) is built. 
It is a prooess that is carried out prior to the PQR 
and is conducted by menters of the school ccniiunity vAio 
are the most knowledgeable about the school. Hie/ nusL 
have the ca^ci^ to be r 'active about the quality of 
the school's program am the .iiqpact it has on all 
students. The Self-Stucty, carried cut conscienticusly 
by the school ccniiunity, actually determinas the 
success or failure of the entire inprcvement Process; 
it should guide and sha^ inprovanents for months to 
cone. 

nie Self-Study is an in-depth examination of the 
quality of the curriculum; the effectiveness of the 
instruction; and the structure, organization, and 
governance of the school. 

fi^^f f Poles 

The participants in the Self-Stutfy inust agree to 
engage in an honest and candid schoolwide analysis. To 
do this, they nust agree to listen to and respect each 
other's point of view In order to put together a dear 
picture of the school's program. 

As individuals, members of the school coinnanity 
analyze their roles in the instnactional program, 
observe hew the curriculum and the instructional 
program affect various student populations, disaiss 
their observations with eadi other, and search for ways 
to iitprove the effect of their program on all students. 
As a group, they must reach beyond vftiat they as 
individuals know, listen carefully to the ideas and 
perceptions of others, and reach new levels of lander^ 
standing about the way the instnactional program works 
for their students. 
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For the currlcular areas, staff members ocnpaxe 
their curriculum with state and district standards and 
rwien the iiplenientation of the curriculum eobedded 
in each criterion, far the sctioolwide criteria, all 
indivldkials at the school are involved in collecting 
infomBticn that shapes the input into generalizations 
about the school. Each individual is responsible for 
going beyond his/her particular classroan area of 
ewpertise or perspective and collaboratively syn- 
thesizing the points of view and contributions of 
everyone involved. 



OBCfiSIZnG FOR THE SELF-STUDSf 



Bie first step in the Self-Study is to decide ^t 
questions to ask, what activities to cteerve, and vAiat 
data to review in order to be able to ocnpare each 
aspect of the school program with the OJality Crite- 
ria. In addition, decisions nust be made regarding 
what courses to observe; which students to follcw 
through the day; vAiat questions to ask students, staff 
menbers, administrators, and others involved in the 
various parts of the progr a m; and vAiat records they 
are to collect, including students' work sanples, 
achievement data, records of awards, minutes of 
meetings, and so forth. In the development of pro- 
cedures for collecting information, cert£dn sets of 
data should not be overlooked. Uiey include tut are 
not limited to: 



o The annual school performance reports; 

o Locally develcped indicators of success; 

o Ihe reoatmendations of the most recent Program 

Quality Review; 
o Ihe results of the California Assessment 

Program and other norro-referenoed tests 
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analyzed for patterns of achievement for all 
students as well as for ^)ecific groaps of 
students, e.g., GATE, average, low achieving, 
bilingual, and special education students. 

To avoid having the Self-Study beocme an academic 
exercise or meaningless paperwork, organizers nust keep 
the follcwing in mind: 

1. The organization of the Self-Stu^ is shaped by 
the education of the Quality Criteria. 

2. Infontaticai collected during the Self -Study 
should be gathered with its intended use in 
mind: to aid in diagnosis, planning, and 
iitplenentation of school iitprovemsnt activities. 

3. Those organiziiKf the Self-Study imast guard 
against overtxirdening individuals, ocwnittees, 
or the school ccmtunity as a vhole with too much 
to do in too short a time. 

If the Self-Study is to yield significant results 
and be manageable, roentoers of the school ocrammit itwst 
edlocate time to acooRitiodate it. There are am ^r of 
ways to ••make" time ^'or a Self-Study: 

o Designate all or a portion of each faculty 
meeting as a time to review v«iat has been 
learned about the school. 

o Use ••pr^" periods for classrooro observations. 

o Rotate staff ineannbers Jtibo are not regularly 
assigned to a classroom such as counselors, 
administrators, and other professional staff as 
substitutes so that teachers may be released to 
meet or observe other classrooms. 

o Rotate substitute teachers throu^ classrooms in 
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order to free teachers to meet or observe, 
o Use regularly scheduled assemblies and other 
school functicais to free smedl grotps of 
teachers to meet and discuss their findings. 



The ^kiallt y Critesria for SAlf-fitiiriy 

The Self-stucfy consists of a 2 to 4 month analysis 
of the curricular as well as the schoolwide areas 
represented by the Quality Criteria: 

curricular Criteria 

English-Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

History-Social Science 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Hiysical Education 

Schoolwide Criteria 

Students in Transition: ihe Culture of the 

Middle Grades 
Instructional Practices 
Student Siqpport System 
Inprovement Processes 



ItHDepth Areas 

Ihe Leadership Team in charge of planning and 
monitoring the Self-Stucty must choose three of the 
eleven middle grades Quality Criteria for an in-depth 
analysis. The team may choose two curricular and one 
sdioolwide criterion or three curricular criteria. 
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Ihaee criteria will be a priinary focus during both the 
Self-Study and the Program Quality Review. The Review 
Team will generate at least one Suggestion for each of 
these areas; three of these Suggestions will then be 
developed into Action Plans b/ the Leadership Team and 
the Reviei# Team. The school is encouraged to develop 
at least tentative Suggestions for inprovesnent and 
Action Plans before the Program Quality Review in order 
to facilitate the Review Team's wrk vAien the/ arrive. 
Although the Review Team has the prerogative of devel- 
oping the final Suggestions for the Report of Findings, 
developmental work by the leadership Team beforehsuxi 
will help ensure that the Suggestions and Action Plans 
that result frori the review are more thorough, well- 
conceived, and airbitious than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The Self-Stufy is condurted by the principal , 
faculty, students, parents, Sdx»l Site Oouncil 
mentoers, and interested connunity members. Ocnrdttees 
are formed in order to provide a framework for the 
Self-Study. The chairpersons trm the various conmit- 
tees are part of an overall Leadership Team wh^ch 
guides and mcxiitors the Self-Stud/ activities, con- 
siders edl the information gathered during the Self- 
Study, and sets the directicxi for the Action Plans. 
The Action Plans, vhich are written during the PQP, 
describe the evidence that leads to suggestions for 
inproving the effectiveness of the instmctional 
program. 

The Self-Stucfy ocnini5*-tees should parallel the 
Quality Criteria, The iollowing is one possible 
configuration: 
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Corricular Oomiittees 



1. English-language Arts or a Humanities Oore 
including Ehgllsh-Ianguage Arts and History- 
Social Science or Visual and Perf oniing Arts 

2. Mathematics and Science 

3. Ihysical Education 

Nbte: Each curricular ccnndttee also s^lies the 
Instructional Practices Criterion 



Schoolwide Ctnmittees 

1. Students in Transition: The Culture of the 

Middle Grades 

2. Student Support System 

3. Bflproveroent Processes 

4. The Ourriculvmi of the Middle Grades and 
Instructional Practices 



APPIMNG THE QUALITY CSHSKIh 

When applying the Quality Criteria, menbers of the 
school ccnnunity should find ^he following suggestions 
helpful: 

1. All staff menbers engaged in the Self-Study 
should becGne familiar with axl the Quality 
Criteria ty reading each criterion carefully 
and discussing questicaij about the major themes 
and key ideas. 

2. Those flying the criteria should determine 
vhat procedures they will use and what i^Decific 
information they wish to collect from their 
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Gbservations. When developing these prooedures, 
Self-Study participants might ask: How will we 
follow individual students throu^ their day at 
school? Nhich students should we follow? What 
classes should we observe and for how long? 
What, specifically, should we look for? VJho 
should we talk to and about vdiat? What students 
will be selected for shadowing? Shadowing is a 
major avenue for collecting information to 
determine the effect of the instructional 
program on student learning. 

3. The Quality Criteria should be used as a guide 
vA)en determining v*iat information to collect and 
hew that information is to be collected. 

4. Ihe l ea d ership Team should select thiae Quality 
Criteria for an in-depth review, e.g., three 
curricular or two curricular and one schoolwide 
criteria. 

5. When Self-Study participants have collected 
their information, they should pool their 
findings in order to develop a cGrnnon perq)ec- 
tive of the program in operaticai and its inpact 
on students. 

6. As CGentcn per^)ectives have been shared and 
conparaJ with the criteria, areas of the program 
that reflect each criterion are identified as 
"matches" or strengths; those that do not match 
the criteria are noted as "gaps" or areas for 
v*u.di inprovements may be suggested and even- 
tually developed into Action Plans. 



7. When all areas of iitprovement are identified, 
agreement must be reached legarding ciianges that 



will beocroe a top priority for an Acti<»i Plan 
for school inprovcsnent. Questions to ask at 
this stage mic^t include: Which suggestions 
would have the greatest iiapact on the instruc- 
tional program as a vhole? Which wou\d offer 
the greaUiSt potottial for success in the short 
run or in the long run? What changes are 
needed for specific grocps of students, e.g., 
limited-English-proficient, xmderachieving, and 
special education students? In vhat sequence 
should they be approached? 

8. Ihe conclusions are shared with the school 
oonnunity as a vhole as v^l as with the 
menbers of the outside Review Team during the 
ne}± P(^. 

To establish a "^hole-school per^)ective," the 
lea d e r ship Team, vhich is typically made up of the 
chairperson of each of the respective oomnittees, the 
principal, and, if a^xpriate, a representative from 
the district office antVor School Site Council, 
reviews the fixrUngs of the oomnittees and makes 
suggestions for iir|)rovenents relative to the school as 
a jfiholB. nie most difficult tasks facing the Leader^ 
ship Team are (1) to synthesize the information and 
perspectives developed by the ooranittees; (2) to 
determine the "next best steps" the school oonnunity 
is to take based on the Quality Criteria; and (3) to 
organize that data into tentative Suggestions and 
Action Plans so that a Self-Study suitinary can be 
shared first with the school's ooratnunity and later 
with the visiting Review Team. 

The School Data Sumnarv 

Each school has a wealth of data v*iich, vrtien 
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organized and presented for cxxqparison and inter- 
pretation, constitute the school data sumnary. Ibese 
data provide a meaningful base of objective inforsation 
on vftiich to build judgments about school progr a m 
quali^. 

Ihe organization and interpretation of data in the 
sdiool €L % sunmary should be guided by educated 
hunches, ot^enminded e>q>loratior of patterns, oonfirm- 
ing interpretations with sit)porting evidence, and 
cannon sense. It is a practical process that makes the 
best use of available information but retedns a healthy 
ski^yticism. 



Indicators 

The foUcwing indicators are suggested elements of 
the data sunmary because they are ccrnnonly available in 
schools and provide data valuable to prcgram review and 
sdiool planning. Hbe School Performance Report, both 
the loc2dly produced anA state-produced sections, nsiy 
already include seme of chese elanents. Each school 
should examine its own atvailable data and select the 
best data for its sunmary. 

Outcome indicators include: 

o Csdifomia Assessment Program data (third, 
sixth, and eic^th grades) 

Trends in raw scores 

- Percentile rank 

- Oonparison to predicted score 

- Percent of students above Q3 and belcw Ql 
nver time 

- biCill area report ccnparing subareas of 
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curriculvnn 

- Subgrotp report showing trends over tima 
Norm-referenced tests 

- Trends 

- Ocni)arison to national norms 

- Curricular area ccnparisons 

- Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql 
over time 

Criterion-referenced tests (including profi- 
ciency tests) 

* Percent of students achieving criterion 
levels 

- Treais 

- Wonc sanples 

- Holistic criteria 

- Grade level standards 

Attendance and tardies 

- Attendance patterns of all students 

- Attendance patterns of specific grxxps 

- Tatrdiness patterns for all students 

- Tardiness patterns for epecitic qroapB 

- Staff attendance 

Number of books read 

NUnber of writing assignments ccnpleted 

Library/jonedia use 

Students* opinion of school climate 
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o Nunber of students referred to principal their natural fonre, available for reference. 



Program indicators include: 
o Instructional tijtie 

- Total school day 

- Allotted tiitie 1^ subject and by grade 

- Time engaged in learning (from observation) 

- Homework by gracte 

o E>ctracurricular activities 

- Nuniber of students in sports 

- Nuniber of students in music 

- Nuniber of students in drama 

- Number of students in academic clubs 

Student indicators include: 

o Enrollment patterns 

o AFDC count — increasing/decreasing 

o lEP count — increasing/drjcreasing 

o Parents' occipations 

o Mobility/transiency of students 

A combination of open-mirdedness, common sense, and 
e3q)ert advice should be used in selecting data to 
include in the summary. The format should display 
information to facilitate making comparisons. Too much 
information can be just as confusing as too little. 
The sumiary should not cover every possible comparison 
among available data. Most data should be left in 



Data must be conpared to some frame of reference. 
The rost common ccnparisons useful to schools are: 

o Previous Program Quality Review results and 
programs 

o Criterion levels based on rational goals 

o Past years' levels for the same school 

o other curriailar areas or subconponents within 
a curricular area 

o Groqps of stuclents 

o other grade levels 

o District, state, and national averages 

One of the most \aseful means for interpreting data 
is a knowledge of trends over tiitie. It is helpful to 
have data for as many years (or other time points) as 
possible so that program effects can be distinguished 
from random fluctuations. Steady movement up or down 
over three or more y^urs is usually an iodicaticxi of 
real change. A one-year spurt is xisually difficult to 
interpret and should not be relied on. One way of 
validating an apparent trend is to look for parallel 
patterns in related data. If reading achievement is 
inproving across several different measures (e.g., CM> 
tests, district criterion-related tests, and number of 
books read), then it is safe to interpret these 
results as real iitprovement. If, on the other hand, 
results on only one measure are moving vp and those on 
the others cure constant or going down, alternative 
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e}q>lanatic]ns must be seriously oansidered. Ihe policy 
slgnlficanoe of trends can be lllumijiated b/ coni>ariiig 
these trends to the trends in other schools and in 
district, state, and national aversiges. Schools with 
assessment data that are not consistent with state and 
national trends are likely to be schools with pcwerfUl 
and unique programatic or donogrs^^hic Inf liaences on 
student outocnes. 

In the development of strategies for inproving the 
program, it is often useful to ocnpare data among 
curricular areas or subcGn{xxients of curricular areas. 
Bn themselves, these conparisons can be misleading, so 
it is advisable to tie theoi to a reference point by 
using trends; that is, by cccparing trends among 
curricular areas. National, state, district, or even 
school test score averages can be used. Data from 
ccnparlson schools can be used in the same way. 
Criterion levels established as sdiool objectives can 
also provide a standard of ccnpariscai between areas. 
But sinoe these criterion levels are difficult to 
justify aipirically, their use for other ocnparisons is 
questionable. 

EvadiHting the performanoe of groiq)6 of students is 
very iii|)ortant for program planning. Ocnparison by 
grcupB can also be mislear^ing vdien viewed in isolation. 
Ihese same types of reference points can be used to tie 
down student group interpretations in the manner 
suggested for curricular areas. Ttends can be con(>ared 
for the high, middle, and lew quartiles; for I£P 
students; and for tiie disadvantaged. Counts and 
p rop o r t ions are often more useful than averages in 
locking at ^)ecific groups. Very often, a ooiiparison 
of program data among different groups reveals dif- 
ferences in the treatment of students. These program 
differences can be evsduated to determine \Aiether they 
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are intentional or are the result of inadvertent 
inequities. 



Ccnpariscns with national, state, and district 
distributions and averages can be useful by them- 
selves. Data from scixx>ls with similar bacdcground 
factors are sometiines available. Although ccn{)arisons 
with these schools can provide a s&is^ of relative 
standing, matching is very dangerous and fteguently 
misleading. These overall ocnparisons are more useful 
for setting goals and measuring progres'^ than for 
discovering cliies to program ijogvcNeaearka. 

The measures enployed should be evaluated to 
determine how well they focus on p rogr a m goals. It is 
easy to overvalue is measured and undervalue vihat 
is truly important. An excellent aasessnsnt of an 
uniiiportant goed should nac weigh as much in the 
decision-making process as a merely adequate assess- 
ment of a very inportant goal. 

A very inportant ccnsideratim in interpreting 
data in curricular areas is the aligment of %Aiat is 
measured with what is taught or intended to be tavight. 
Many tests overenphasize low^level skills and facts, 
vAiile the current trends in curriculum are toi^ard 
hitler level skills, ideas, and conceits. State and 
national test developers are making changes in their 
tests to reflect this shifting enphasis in the 
curriculum, but each school should make sure the 
available data cover the curriculum as it is intended 
to be taught. 

A related issue is the match of assessment method 
to vAiat is being assessed. For exanple, an analysis 
and holistic judgment of work saiiples, demonstratiois, 
and student presentations are often t'le best methods 
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for addressing hi^ier order thinkixig and cxmnunication 
sldlls. Teacher and textbook-related assessments 
generally itatch curriculum very well, althou^ oonpara- 
tive data nre not readily a^^ailable. State and 
national tests provide excellent corparative informa- 
tion, adthou^ their fit to the school program is only 
general. 

The Self-Study Report 

Onoe all necessary information has been gathered, 
anedyzed, discussed, and ootpared with the Quality 
Criteria, a summary of the Self-Stucty is developed. 
This r^rt should convey a thoughtful and professional 
review of the schoolwide program and the curriculum 
areas defined in the Quali^ Criteria. 

It should not be too lengthy, since a very large 
document may be filled with too raudi detail and may be 
too cumbersome to be meaningful to the school com- 
mLmity. 

The Self-Stu^ R^rt should include the following: 

1. A written record of the result of comparing the 
school program with the issues, concepts, or 
ideas in each of the paragraphs of the Quality 
Criteria 

2. A summative value judgment about the results of 
the above ootnparison 

3. Identification of tentative Suggestions and a 
tentative calendar for their inplementation 
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4. Tentative Action Plans based on three of the 
Suggestions developed in the three in-depth 
areas chosen for review 

5. Recognitions of Program Strengths including 
aspects of the program in v*iich there has been 
significant inprcveament 

6. An analysis of the inplementation of Sugges- 
tions and Assistance/Action Plans fran any 
previous reviews 

7. A summary of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the current Self-Stucty 

The r^rt will include the results of the Self- 
Study for each of the 11 Quality Criteria. The 
section that inclxxJes the results of the Self-Study in 
the three areas selected by the school for in-depth 
review, i.e., two currlwJ.ar and one schoolwide or 
three curricular criteria, should be nore thorough 
than those for the other twelve areas. The conclusion 
reaciied in the other areas, however, will be of great 
value to each d^)artment In planning curricular, in 
stmctional, and organizational inproveraents. 

Using the Self-Studv Durincr the IterLcw 

IXiring the Program Quali^ Review, the school's 
Self-Stucfy is used as a basis for discussion about the 
school's program in operation at the site. It is sent 
to oach member of the Review Team before the review so 
that it can be used to develop review strategies and 
ensure that inportant points are covered. As the 
review progresses, the Review Team will \;ise the 
Self-Study as a guide in reviewing the school's 
program, validating the results of the Self-Stjdy v*ien 
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tte findings of the Review/ Teassk oonfizm the results, 
btA seeking additional infomatlon vAien the Self*Stuct/ 
results and the team findings differ. 

When the analytical portion of the revie^r is 
conoplete, the leadersh^ Team and the Review Team will 
OGnsider the identified areas of iirprovement within the 
Self-Stuc^ as they make reoGnnendations for inproving 
the effectiveness of the program and recognize areas of 
program strength. 
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A school's Program Quality Review (PQP) is a 
process by vtiich the effectiveness of the curriculum, 
instructioml program, and sdioolwide organizational 
strategies is diagpiosed by means of a set of standards 
that describe a high-quality program. Ihis process 
allGMs judgments to be made about the effect of the 
program on the student populations at the school. Ihe 
review, conducted by a teaon of educators not enplqyed 
by the school district, typically occurs onoe every 
three years. Information about the school' s program 
and Its effect on the students is gathered by this 
visiting team primarily through , ctrvation of instruc- 
tic»i; interviews with teachers., suidents, administra- 
tors, other instructional staff, and parents; and a 
review of pertinent documents. The team roegmbers then 
oonpare the information they gather with the state's 
Quality Criteria to determine the extent to vhich the 
program received by the student matches the descrip- 
tions of a high-quality program in the criteria. 

The Program Quality Review yields Infonjition that 
is essential to the eff^ictive developocent of the 
school's curriculum and instructional program-informa- 
tion about what is working well, vhy, and vhat should 
be changed. Program review is a valuable part in the 
iirproveroent cycle of planning, implementing, evaluat- 
ing, and modifying the planned program. 



Purpose of the Program 0 ^itv Review 

The primary purpose of PQR is to iitprove the 
quality of curriculum and instruction? it is a means 
for developjJTg and sustaining a high-quality educa- 
tional program for all students. For the school staff 
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« and parents, the review is a period in \ihidb to 
observe and discuss the effectiveness of the programs 
received by the students. The imoediate benefits of 
this process are the decisions and plans to make 
cpecific iiqproveinetits in the curriculum, instnK±icn, 
and schoolwide organization. 

The three major goeds for the Program (^iality 
Review are: 

Goal 1; Prooess . JxspxxTiB student outcomes by stinu- 
lating a school oGnnunity to do an analysis of its 
program through a Self-Study, use this information 
together with the results of the Program Ciuality 
Review to plan for infsrovianentS; and iBplentint the 
Suggestions and Action Plans generated by the review. 

Goal 2! s *-j*TirtayTfa- pronote a hi^-quality curriculum, 
effective instruction, and a respon s ive school orga- 
nization through the use of the Quality Criteria as 
standards of effective schooling for all student popu- 
lations at die school. 

Goal 3! Statwiito ifaHjnridna and Pcpfessiaialifap. Pro- 
mote the networking of educators throuc^mut California 
for the purpose of sharing sucxsessfUl practices and 
problem solving, developing collegiadity, and support- 
ing educational professic^ialism by giving them a crit- 
ical role in the statewide school improvement effort. 

The goals are acconplished vhen a school goes 
th)* ^ the three phases of a program review, in- 
cltxiing the Self-Stuty that is carried out by the 
school conmunity prior to the visit of an ^eternal 
Review Team; an intensive visit by an external Review 
Team, including review of the findings of the ^f- 
Stucfy; and planning and implementing future improve- 
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monts based on the ocrabined findings of the Self-Stucfy 
and the external Program Quality Review. 



The Soope of tiie Program Quality Reviar (pcr^ 

The Program Quality Review descrilDed in this hand- 
book focuses on the extent to vAiicii the school curricu- 
lum, instructional methodologies, and schoolwide orga- 
nization contribute toward a hic^-quality educationed 
program for each student. 

The Oaality Criteria used in the PQR address the 
two major aspects of a school program— curriculim and 
instruction and the schoolwide policies, practices, and 
procedures that shape and si^port the program. 

Curricular criteria have been developed for the follow- 
ing subjects: 

o English-Language Arts 

o Mathematics 

o Science 

o History-Social Science 

o Visual and Performing Arts 

o Physical Education 

The schoolwide criteria include: 

o Students in Transition: 

The culture of the Middle Grades 
o The Curriculimi of the Middle Grades 
o StaxJent Si5^»rt System 
o Instructional Practices 
o The Iirproveroent Processes 
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The Program Quality Rer/iew a v>am 

The Review Team is made up of three to seven 
educators who have been certified by the California 
State Department of Education as qualified reviewers. 
Reviewers are selected for their knowledge of 
curriculum, instructicnad methodologies, and i^)ecial 
programs as well as for tl air outstanding 
interpersonal skills. T^ically, they are teachers, 
departmental chadrpersons, counselors, principals, or 
coordinators/directors of instruction fitxio school 
districts, institutions of hic^ier education, offices 
of county si()erintendents of sciiools, or, in saoe 
cases, the ccnnunity. The majority of the team 
members, including the lead reviewer, must be fcon 
outside the school district that is requesting the 
review. Reviewers work together using the Quality 
Criteria to guide them in (1) gathering information 
about the school's program and the effects of the 
program on students; (2) forming a point of view about 
the workings of the sd»ol as ccnpared to the Quality 
Criteria; and (3) developing a report to the school 
that includes findings. Suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the program, recognition of the 
program's strengths, and Action Plans outlining the 
school's immediate next best st^ for imprcvenient. 

Review Strategies 

The review strategy is based on the Quality 
Criteria contained in this handbook. Throu^ a 
ocnbination of observations of the instructional 
program and its iirpact <ai students, interviews wiich 
students and staff at the school, and documented 
jviQx:z^ presented to the Review Team, reviewers 
develop an understanding of the nature of the school 
program and its current effectiveness . Then, by 
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ocnparing this understanding with the hi^-qiiality 
standards of the Quality Criteria, tlie reviewers can 
detennine the matches and qaps between the Quality 
Criteria and the school's progr a m^ 

Establishing an understanding of the school program 
requires an organized effort. Ihe understanding is 
developed by having a clear idea of the school cur- 
riculum; by observing a sanple of students through a 
case jtudy z^roach; by anedyzing a broad sairple of 
current students* work; by summing vp the ccmnents of 
the instructional steiff , the counseling staff, adminis- 
trators, parents, and the students thegooselves as to 
their current and past activities; and by reviewing 
instructional and manageaoent ggt^erial used throughout 
the school. Ihis loiov/ledge forms the basis for the 
reviewers* judgments of the effedis of instmcticn on 
various student populations enrolled in the school. 

itesDQnsibilities of th? ftfylffWrPt Ihe responsibil- 
ities of the reviewers are: 

o To conduct the review thorouc^y enou^ for the 
development of a clear and accurate under*- 
standing of the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional progi3m 

o To use that lOK^'ledge to make suggestions for 
increasing or sustaining the effectiveness of 
the program 

In order to fulfill these responsibilities, each 
reviewer must also: 

o Be fully conversant with the Quality Criteria 
and the process of Program Qualit/ Review. 
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o Review thoroug^y the curriculum ftameworks, 
handbooks, K-8 curriculim guides, and litera- 
ture related to the areas tc^ be reviewed. 

o Put aside any bias toward any particular pro- 
gram or method. 

o Use the school data suimary and the SelfrStuc^ 
findings to facilitate discussions with school 
staff and parents. These discussions should 
cover the curriculum and instructional progr a m; 
determine how well the pr ogr a m is working, and 
provide evid^ioe sufficient to verify, extend, 
clarify, enrich, or repudiate those findings. 

o Be able to reflect back to the school—as a 
mirror^-the picture he or she hac developed of 
the currmt effectiveness of the school 
program. 

o Recognize and si^port the p rogr a m inprovenent 
efforts of the school conraunity. 

As the reviewers begin to understand lyhat is 
happening for the students, they also seek to find out 
\Aiat prooesses at the school have contributed to what 
is actually occurring. Ihe reviewers seek explana- 
tions from the school staff meoobers as to why they do 
things as they do, how curriculum decisions are made, 
how the instructional program was developed, how it is 
sifsported and inproved, how plans are implemented, and 
so forth. Ttds analysis forms the basis of the 
reviewers* Suggestions for iitproving instruction and 
guides the development of the Action Flans. 

As the reviewers conplete the review, a depart of 
Findings is prq>ared and shared with selected staff 
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raembers and the principal who make the Leadership 
Team, ^n^^ report provides two types of findings: (1) 
the extenc to viiicii the qucdity of each aspect of the 
reviewed program matches the standard of the Quality 
Criteria; and (2) identification of areas that appear 
to be ready for inprovement. 

After the initial R^rt of Findings is shared, 
the final report is pr^>ared by the Review Team. It 
includes concrete Suggestions for iitproving or sus- 
taining the effectiveness of the instructional program 
and recognizes practices of hic^ quality. In develc^ 
ing Action Plans with the Leadership Team, the review- 
ers identify those areas that need iitprovement and both 
the school staff and the reviewers collaboratively plan 
the school's next best steps for iTiprovement. Local, 
county, regional, and state resources are considered in 
the develo|xiient of the Action Plans. Hi^-quality 
programs and practices are also noted in a section of 
the report entitled "Recognition of Program Strengths." 

Resixnsibllities TftariOT^ip tvctii- nie Leader- 

ship Team, a grotp of school r^)resentatives involved 
in the instructional program, is responsible for 
establishing a link between the Review Team and the 
school cctnmunity. Members of the Leadership Team 
provide information to the Review Team in a way that 
enhances the development of a ccmoplete and cohesive 
picture of the school's curriculum and instructional 
programs. 

The Leadership Team, usually five to seven in 
number, is designated by the principal. Members of the 
team are selected representatives from the classroom, 
curriculum or grade-level chairpersons, program 
coordinators, resource or specicdist teachers, or any 
other school staff members who are a significant part 
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of the school's planning process. District personnel, 
School Site Council (SSC) chairpersons, other com- 
mittee or PEA chairpersons, and parents v*io are knowl • 
edgeable about the school's program may be included. 

Ihe Leadership Team members assist the school 
ccratnunity and reviewers in all aspects of the Program 
Quality Review. Ihey cdso serve as leaders in the 
school's Self-Study process and assist the team in its 
information-gathering efforts during the review 
preparation meeting and other formal and informal 
ongoing meetings, iheir responsibilities also include 

(1) building, in a collaborative effort with the 
Review Team, three Suggestions into Action Plans; and 

(2) providing active leadership in the school's 
implementation of these plans d£ter the team leaves. 

Responsibilities of the Scfaool Oanmanity, Vttiile the 
Review Team is respcxisible for learning as much about 
the program as can be learned in a limited period of 
tijone, the school corarunity is responsible for making 
sure that the team is gaining accurp* e and ccwplete 
information abcut the program. A ^chool oomraunity 
prepares for its Program Quality Review by conducting 
a required Self-Study (Part II) . A thorough review of 
their program, using the Quality Criteria, will enable 
the members to knew hew well their program is working 
and vtiy. With this knowledge, the school community 
will be able to aosist the reviewers in gathering 
accurate information about the program so that the 
findings of the review, especially the Suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instx actional 
program, will be coitplete. 

The responsibilities of the staff, parents, anJ 
community members involved in a Program Quality Review 
are: 
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o To knew the curriculum and planned instructioned 
pr ogr a m and hov/ they affect the students 

o To be familiar with the Program Quality Review 
process and the Quality Criteria 

o To be in\^olved as a totcQ. staff in the 
Self-Stuc^ and in identifying program strengths 
and areas in need of iri(xrovenient in relation to 
the Quality Criteria by spelling cut activities 
that are woridng and those that are not 

o To be reac^ to share this knowledge with the 
Reviev Team and to be able to direct reviewers 
to the information they need to fulfill their 
responsibilities 

MBIHODQLOGV 

Ihe methods used in gathering information about the 
program include observation, interview, and documen- 
tation. Information gathered through each method is 
verified by information from one or both of the other 
sources. VSien oonbined, the data gathered from the 
three methods should form a conplete picture of the 
program. The use of q3ecific procedures should ensure 
that the review will be thorough and consistent. This 
view of the program is then conpared with the Qqality 
Criteria. From that oorparison come the Suggestions or 
Recognitions of Program Strengths. 

The criteria used for judging program quality 
describe the curriculum, instructional methodologies, 
and effectiveness strategies and their effects on the 
stu*=»nts. Each criterion contains features of a hi^- 
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quality program. The reviewer *s job is to dete rm ine 
to \ihat extent each aspect of the program being re- 
viewed matches the description of a hi^-quality 
program. 

Tliroucpiout this process the reviewer will be 
guided by the Quality Criteria that identify areas of 
the program to be investigated and provide directions 
to reviewers for collecting information about the 
school program. 

The Case Study Approach 

As previously mentioned, the middle grade setting 
is a oonplex one for students as well as staff. To 
facilitate the ease with v/hich a clear picture of the 
students* path through school is obtained, the review 
team will indude a small sanple of students as part 
of a case stud^. Through studying the activities and 
programs of the selected students, reviewers get a 
firsthand look at how all the elements of the middle 
grades setting cone together for the student. From 
this vantage point the reviewer can determine vAiat, 
out of all that the programs have to offer, is 
actually received by the student. F\u±her, the case 
stuc^ provides information on \Aiat effects the 
curriculum, instructional methodologies , and 
organizational strategies have on students* learning. 
And, finally, throu^ these case studies the reviewer 
will be able to make some projecticxis about how the 
students* total program will come together by the time 
they become hi^ schoolers. 

Classroom Observation 

Throuc^ classroom observatic»is, the reviewers 
gather information about hew the various instructicxial 
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methods, the curriculum, and effectiveness strategies 
cjperate in the classroom setting, Ihis information is 
collected to develop a oatpletft understanding of the 
program and its effect on the t^tudant. Insist into 
the effects of the staff developroent activities, as 
well as instnjctiOTal si^jport and planning activities, 
also emerges throuc^i classroom observations. On 
entering the classroom, reviewers should spend a few 
minutes ctsserving v*iat is hapj^ening, remembering that 
they are putting together an initial picture rather 
than making a judgment at this point; that each 
iBpression will need to be verified throu^ further 
observation and informal interview as well as throu^ 
other sources; and that first iitpressions may be 
influenced by personal bias. 

Ihese initial observations should include: 

o What the students are doing: Receiving instruc- 
tion? Applying skills? PracticKig newly 
acquired skills? Synthesizing and evaluating 
information? Waiting? Playing? Causing a dis- 
turbance? 

o Ifcw the classroom is being managed: Is it 
task-oriented? Conducive to learning? 

o Range of activities taking place from 
acquisition of knowledge to hi^er-level 
learning skills 

o How students are grouped and how individual 
assistance is provided 

o Hew much time the students actually spend on the 
assigned activity: Do they know v*iat to do? 
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o Hew students are applying the skills being 
learned 

o How students with special needs are 
participating and performing in the classroom 
activities 

o Hew the instructional settings are varied 
according to tte needs of the student anchor 
v*iat is to be learned 

o Any evidence of balance in the curriculum; 
i.e. , visual and performing arts, history- 
social science, and scienoe 

Ihe informaticHi gained through thsse observations 
is built on using the curricular and schoolwide 
criteria • Classroom observation iixiiides iniurmal 
interviews with students and staff, based on vtet has 
been observed, as well as the observation of activi- 
ties. 

Interviews 

Ihe basic information gained throuc^i reviewing the 
Self-Stucfy and classroom observations is verified, 
clarified, and e>5)anded throu^ interviews. Inter^ 
views enable the reviewers to learn how the program 
came be the way it is, as well as to better xander- 
stand the program as it is. 

By using vAiat is known about the curriculum and 
instructional program thus far, reviewers conduct both 
informal and formal grvxp interviews. Exanples of 
informal interviews include asking questions of the 
students and teacihers in the classroom, talJdng with 
instructional aides while they work with students, 
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taOking with teachers in the teachers' lounge, and so 
forth. Formal grxxp interviews are conducted with 
teadiers, instructional aides, cxxmcils/cxxnaittees, 
district personnel, si^port staff, and volunteers. Ihe 
interviews serve several major purposes: 

o Verifying data obtained from other sources 

o Oollecting data that have not been gathered fron 
other sairces 

o Resolving (xnflicts in data collected 

o Giving people the opportunity to share past 
e>q)erienoes, present oc^xiitions, or future plans 
vAiich the reviewers might not have uncovered 

o Offering an opportunity for people to ask 
questions of the Review Team 

Conversations with students vAio are part of the 
case study occur over the course of the review. Ths^ 
begin on the first day and provide an initial glinpse 
of the school throu^ the language and e}^)erience of 
the student. As more of t'.ie program unfolds during the 
couTbe of the review, t*ie students will be called on 
again to offer additioial information and perceptions 
to the reviewers. The object of these interviews is to 
learn as much as possible about the students* 
activities from the time they arrive at school until 
they leave, including extracurricular activities. 
Students are es^^ected to describe daily activities 
rather than merely answer questicHis. 

The reviewer* will receive a copy of each student's 
dcily sdiedule so that the reviewer can observe as many 
of the student's classes as possible during the course 
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of the review. A general inpression of the effect of 
the school on the student and the path he or she 
chooses can be formed frank these observations. 
Additional information should include pertinent back- 
ground information on the student, teachers* names, 
extracurricular activities, and other activities that 
oooapf the student's time. 

After the ini.tial student interviews and during 
visits to the classrooms, the reviewer will contin- 
ually relate vAiac the student is doing to the program 
goals and > j j ectlves , course outlines , ourriculimi 
guides, and xhe students* own goals and future plans. 
During this prooess reviewers vdll again interview and 
ooTitinue to observe the selected students to help 
oonplete the picture. 

The qroap interview in the middle grades setting 
allows the review team to disaifffl with similar groups 
(e.g., teachers in the mathematics and English dQ>art- 
ments) the key issues of curriculum, instructional 
methodology, the students* paths throuc(h the courses 
offered, staff development, and the school inoprovement 
process. As in the individual interviews, the team 
should base its questions on what has been learned so 
far. The interview should provide evidence to verify 
or modify the team*s preliminary views and extend its 
knowledge of the situation at the school. Gcwp 
interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 45 
minutes; however, the interviews with the teaching 
staff should last an hour or more. 

Review of Data. Policies, and Othffr Dnainwits 

Documentation helps to verify, e)?)and, and clarify 
what is learned through classroom observations and 
interviews. The information in the "School Data Sum- 
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mry" fonns an initial base for the review as it con- 
tains a broad sample of infonnation about the student 
population, adult and student e)q)ect:ations, the curric- 
ular point of view, achieveawent infonnation, and other 
data. Reviewers should not read documents for the sake 
of establishing that sudi reoordke^ing '^xists but 
rather for the purpose of developing a oonplete under- 
standing of v*iat the program in action is really like. 
A school, on the other hand, should not create docu- 
ments for the Review Team but should share meaningful 
data, policies, and other records that are useful to 
staff and parents in forming the program and helping it 
to move forvard. 

mXSHJBES BEFORE Uffi REVIEW 
Making the Arranoanents 

Scheduling, mailing of materials, and establishing 
liaisons between reviewers and the school district take 
place at the local level. Most districts will be 
affiliated with other districts with vAiich they share 
personnel to provide a pool of trained, independent 
persons required for Review Teams. Most offices of 
axinty siperintendents of schools provide coordination 
services to assist districts in the formation of a 
consortium or other types of affiliation. Althoug.. 
tiaere will be a variety of such arrangements, for the 
sake ot siirplicity in explanation, this section will 
assume the existence of a consortium r.^e districts and 
the existence of a penx^n designate! to coordinate 
Program Quality Review activities in the consortium. 
The reader should make appropriate analogies to the 
circumstances of the particular district being re- 
viewed. 

fw 



Ihe lead reviewer's involvement with the review of 
a particular school is initiated by the consortium's 
Program Quality Review coordinator. The coordinator 
wDl orient the lead revi<2wei to the prcoedures being 
used in the consortium, to materials and inservice 
traininc, the sdiool staff has received, aid to 
resfponsibilities for contacting district and school 
personnel. 

Cbntactincr the School 

Consistent with tl*-^ consortium's procedures, the 
lead reviewer will telephone the school principal to 
set vp the Program Quality Review. This call, usually 
a month before the review, should cover the following 
topics: 

o Confirmation of schedule of events— tiities and 
dates of visits to the school by the lead and 
the full team 

o Infonnation the school should send to the 
reviewers ahead of time 

o a ifonnation the school will receive ahead of 
time and how to get it 

o Prcposal of an agenda for the Re\Aiew Prepa- 
i.ation Meeting by the reviewers, the prin- 
cipal, and the Leadership Tteara 

o The three curricular nr two curricular and one 
schoolwide criteria the school has chosen for 
an in-d^th review 

o Procedurec used by the school in preparing for 
the review, including a mandatory Self-Study 
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o Prooedures used by the team before, during, and 
after the review 

o Clarif icaticn of any oonoems or questions 

MBetina of tiie fteviey TBEm 

Prior to the review/, the lead reviewer should 
contact other team members to conclude all arrange- 
ments of time, place, and materials. Ttie lead r^^ 
vieMsc should discuss with each team me9:nber his or her 
background and experienoe with Program Quality RevicA/. 
Ejqpectatians for review preparation should be cOari- 
fied and the overall schedule of events and review 
strategies determined. Finally, the plans and expec- 
tations for the Review Preparation Meeting with the 
Leadership Team should be discus^xxl. 

Preparincr for the Program pia ^^^fy P^«^ 

A successful Program Quality Review depends on a 
thorough pr^>aration on the part of the Review Team. 
In addition to ccxipleting the necessary arrangesnents, 
the team will read, stucfy, and discuss a variety of 
materials prior to the initial meeting with the school 
principal and the Leadership Team. Sane of these 
materials will be obtained throu^ the consortium 
coordinator, vitdXe others will be obtained directly 
fran the school, xhe basic ser of materials includes: 

- Middle Grades Pnxrram Quality Review Traimrn 
Manual , including the document Oualitv Criteria 
for the Middle Grades; Planning, Impleanentincf, 
Self-Studv, and Prxxfrgm Quality Review 

- State Department of Education handbooks, 
firameworks, and K-8 curriculum guides in the 
curriculum areas selected as a focus cf the 
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review 

- Curriculum assessment results, goal state- 
ments, e>f)ectation statements, books in use, 
reading lists, achievements, and other mate- 
rials as determined by the school and the 
district 

- School plan 

- School data suninary including results from the 
previous pr o g r a m review 

- Logistic information such as maps, sc h edul e s, 
st2if f roster, and so on 

Study the curriculum materials ^ The curriculxmi 
materieds prepared by the State Department of Edu- 
cation include state curriculum handbooks, frameworks, 
and K-8 curriculum guides. These materials will be 
reviewed by the team. Ihe purpose of this review is 
to ground the Review Team in vftiat state and national 
curriculum leaders believe makes a quality program in 
their area and to provide the background standards 
which will frame the discussions between the Review 
Team and the Leadership Team on curriculum issues. In 
addition, the review of the curriculum materials will 
help the toam in the analysis and assessment of the 
school's curriculum and in the formulation of Sugpges- 
tions which will have the best results for school 
isprovement • 

Ihe curriculum materials sent to the revii^i^ers by 
the school — such as the goals and e}qpectations, the 
school's curriculum assessment, the books in use in 
the classroom, required and elective reading lists, 
and so forth—should provide a sense of the curriculum 
offered by the school. It is inportant for the team 
members to be able to danonstrate a basic understand- 
ing of the curricultmi offered vhen they first meet 
with the Leadership Team. 
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Ihe reviewers will analyze how the curriculm 
offered by the school cxxipares to the standards of the 
Quality Ctiteria and the e3q)ectations cxweyed by the 
guides and handbooks in the curriculum itatericds 
prepared by the Dq)artinent of Education. CXirricular 
issues to be discussed at the review preparation 
meeting with the Leadership Team should be identified 
and framed for discussion. 

In preparing for the discussion on curriculum, 
reviewers eboold ask the following question is: 

o What is the balance of subjects taugfit every 
student? 

o Are there major gaps in the curriculum? 

o What kind of balance is there between skills 
development and content in each curricular area? 

o What books are the students reading? 

o How are writing and oral presentation incorpo- 
rated in each curricular area? 

o Hew are the skills of interpretation, inference, 
critical thinking, problem solving, evaluation, 
and other hi^ierorder skills incorporated into 
all curricular areas? 

Evaluating the materials with respect to these 
qijesticsis will help identify the curriculeu: issues to 
discuss at the review prepeuration meeting. Hie 
discussion will help resolve seme of the issues and 
provide an indication of strengths and areas of 
iitprovement to be confirmed hy c*servaticai and 
interview. 



noart yrfmni plan. A careful review of the school 
plan (incliading the sc1kx)1 budget), especially those 
curricular areas selected for in-depth review, helps 
the reviewers understand v4iat the school priorities 
are, vdiat the planned program is to acconplish, and 
how it will be acoonplished. 

Study the School Data SuianarY ' *Itie organization and 
interpretation of data in the school data summary 
shculd include denogrE^iiic trends over time; student 
achievement patterns over time; attendance and other 
climate patterns over time; p rogr a m evaluation 
r^rts; results from the previous program review; and 
district and school policies related to curriculum, 
instrjction, staff development, and school planning. 
Ihis information will provide a picture of trends in 
student achievement, student enrollment, and school 
climate. In addition, reviewers will learn somettiing 
of what the district and school philosophy is and \diat 
leadership priorities and practices are by reading 
policy documents requested fron the school. 



FRKHHRES E0RIN5 1SB BEVIBf 
REview Preparaticn MBetina with the l AarteTrrhip itaam 

The meeting held to prepare for the review takes 
place the day before the review. The purpose of this 
meeting is to establish a common understanding among 
reviewers, the principed, the Leadership Team, and 
a^ropriate district staff of \ihat to e>qpect during 
the review. The meeting is chaired by the le • 
reviewer. The lead reviewer and the principal shoula 
discuss in advance the purpose, roles, and process of 
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the meeting. The agenda should include the following 
itens: 

o School bactaroond , ihe principal briefs the 
team on the historical and social context of the 
school. Recent events that have had a signif- 
icant iii(>act on the school's life are described. 

o Ptxxrram OafflUtY ?f?Yi ^ backcrrQund . Ihe lead 
reviewer briefs school staff on the history and 
purpose of Program Quality Review. Ihe basic 
review methodology is e}^lained, and the roles 
of the team meaoabers are clarified. 

o Self-Study Higr^i^g;ioirf Hiis is the most sub- 
stantial item on the agenda and usually requires 
the most time. Ihe discission should move 
through five steps: 

1. Discussion of the highlights of the cur- 
riculum documents, the local materieds, the 
model curriculum standards, and the Qivality 
Criteria prcwided by the State Department of 
Education 

2. Discussion of the school's Self-Study 
process, including the results of the Self- 
Stucfy in selected areas of the curriculum 

3. General discussion of the coxiculum offered 
by the school and sp^ific discussion of the 
two or more curriculum areas selected by the 
school for review 

4. Discussion of issues identified by the Review 
Team 

5. Establishment of e3q)ectatiQns for the 
curriculum focus and strategy of the review 

If the local view as to curriculum differs 
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substantially from the view contained in the Quality 
Criteria or the model curriculum standards, the 
differences should be discussed. Froni this discussion 
should cone a shared understanding of hGW curriculum 
differences will be managed during the review. Note: 
Because the Quality Criteria were developed with the 
help of ma j or state and nationzd curriculum 
organizations, representatives of local districts, and 
eminent scholars, substantive differences should be 
rare. 

o School Plan . Ihe plan is disraiss^ in order to 
determine how agrrjements about curricular in- 
structional methodologies, the school's goals, 
and other issues were developed and are ex- 
pected to be ii^leroented. 

o School performance report . Ihe Leadership Team 
and the Rev iew Team d iscuss the i r 
interpretation of the data and information in 
the report, including past trends and future 
a^iratlons. The analytical values of data are 
discussed as to areas are to be fdcused on 
and vAiat strategy is to be used. 

o Agreement on strategy and focus. Ntet, agree- 
ment is reached on the basic strategies the 
team will follow and the three areas vAiere an 
in-depth review will be conducted. 

o Schedule of events. Final scheduling and logis- 
tics are worked out. 

mtroducfaorv Meeting with the School Staff 

If the principed and leadership Team believe it 
would be advantageous to the review process, arrange- 
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ments can be made for a short, informal meeting of the 
school staff and the reviewers prior to the beginning 
of classes on the first morning of the rwiew. 

IXiring this meeting the reviewers would: 

o Share the purpose of the review 

- Ccampare the school program with the Quality 
Criteria to determine the effectiveness of 
the instructional program. 

- Recognize the program's strengths. 

- Make suggestions for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional program. 

o Alert staff members to the procedures that will 
be follov/ed. 

- C3:>serve each classroom included in the 
review, have informal discussions with 
students and staff members , and review 
students' work. 

- Review the instructioi-al program received by 
a sanple of students. 

- Conduct groip interviews with teachers , 
counselors, support staff, paraprofes- 
sionals, ccuncils/ccramittees, parents, and 
the district's office staff, as appropri- 
ate. 

- Review the curriculum materials, the re- 
sults of the Self-Study, student achieve- 
ment and other outcome data, schoolwide 
policies and procedures, and the school plan. 

- Issue the R^rt of Findings. 



Visits to the dassrtxm 

The reviewers work with the school staff to ensure 
that all appropriate classrooms are visited and that 
resource specialist rocms, learning laboratories, 
media centers, and other areas v*iere regular and 
specicd learning activities occur are visited vAien 
apprcpriate. 

Throuc^ classroom dDservation, vAiich includes 
informal interviews with students and staff, the 
reviewers gather information about how the corriculum, 
instructional methods, and organizational strategies 
operate in the classroom setting. Such cteervation 
can also provide insist into the effects of staff 
development , instructional support , and planning 
activities . On entering the classroom, reviewers 
should spend a few minutes observing vtet is hs^spen- 
ing, remembering that they are forming an initial 
picture rather than maldng a judgment; that each 
iirpressi<m will need to be verified through further 
observation and informal interviews as well as thrxxa^ 
other sources; and that first iirpressioiis may be 
influenced by personal bias. 

Questions that might be asked include the following: 

o What are the students doing? Receiving in- 
struction? inlying skills? Synthesizing and 
evaluating information? Waiting? Causin^^ a 
disturbance? 

o How is the classroom being managed? Is it con- 
ducive to learning? is it academically 
focused? Is instructional time wasted? 
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o What is the range of activities — from acqiii- 
sltion of knowledge to hig^ier-level learning 
skills and application 

o Hgw is assistance being provided? 

o HcM nuch tine do the students spend on the 
assigned activity? Do they knew \Aiat to do? 
Are hcmeworic assignments 6am in class? 

o WcM are different student pc^xilaticnis in a 
classroGn being addressed? To vAiat degree are 
they participating and performing oonpared to 
their peers? Are they all learning the core 
curriculxsn? 

o To vhat extent are instructional settings varied 
according to the needs of the student anchor 
\^t is to be learned? 



Collecting information requires cross-^validating 
observations, interviews, and documentation to veri^, 
clarify, and e3q>and Information gadned abcxit the school 
p rogr a m and how it iinpacts students. In additicxi, 
interviews provide opportunities for district and 
school staff and ccmnunity members to ask questicais of 
the Review Team and share additional experiences — ^past, 
present, and future — to form a better perspective of 
the school's visions and progress. 



pocumHitation 

Ihe use of documents such as statistical data, 



school policies, schecHiles, and results of the 
previous review, form an initial base of information 
that can be used to further veri^, clari^, and 
e}q)and findings throughout the review via observations 
and interviews. 



Acplioatioq 9f ita^ Criteria 

Thfci Quality Criteria are of two kinds— those that 
address specific curricula areas and those that 
address schoolwide progrw elensnts. Reviewers will 
note that while each criterion focuses on a specLtic 
part of the program, there are oomoon themes that 
thread through each of the sets of criteria. In 
e^lying the curricular criteria, reviewers will 
observe instruction, review students* work, and talk 
to students and instructional staff members to 
determine for each curricular area being reviewed: 

o What constitutes the curriculum, including: 

- What is to be learned (as documented by the 
written goals and objectives of the curric- 
ulum) 

- What is being taught 

- What students are learning 

o Ohe extent to which lessois and assignments, 
including instnK±ional strategies, material, 
media, equipment, and so forth, are 2^ropriate 
to: 

- Hie curriculum to be learned 

- Ihe needs of the students 
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o The extent to vihich lesscais and assignments: 

- E>ctend Ixyand rote learning to c^lication of 
v/hat is being learned. 

- Etaploy the fundamental basic skills in ac- 
quirJiig curricular knowlec^. 

- Challenge students to think and coraiunicate 
their thoi^ts. 

- Enable students with special needs to succeed 
in the core curriculxim. 

ADPlicatic n of the grf ioQliinfte rvH^oyi'a 

In applyii^ the scijoolwide criteria, reviewers will 
talk to staff roenbers, ctaserve them at work, observe 
the interactions among staff members and students, and 
observe the operations of the school program to deter- 
mine schoolwide effects on learning. Reviewers will 
determine: 

o The extent to vdiich the culture of the school 
revolves around the joy and iitportanoe of 
learning 

o The degree of alignment of the allocation of 
human and materied resources, including staff 
development efforts, with curricular and 
instructional goals 

o The extent to vAiicii the school is actively 
engaged with the parents and the wider school 
ocnimunity in coimton support of school and 
ccam tiunity goals 

o The presence of a viable, ongoing school im- 
provement process 
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DeveloDHient of Sigpestians, Action Plans, arri 
Reoognitions of Program Strenorths 

Suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
the school's program will be framed by the Review Tteam 
members as they conpare \*at has been lean>sd about 
the program and its iitpact on students to the Quality 
Criteria. These Suggesticais will be reviewed by the 
Leadership Tteam. Both teams will select three Sug- 
gestions from the three in-depth criteria to be devel- 
oped into Action Plans. These plans will identify 
oonprehensive activities that will have the gr^test 
impact on the program and will lead to iirproved effec- 
tiveness in many areas. In addition, these plans will 
include a variety of strategies for inpleroentation, 
inclusion of resources (human, material, fiscal), 
designation of responsible person (s) for implemen- 
tation of activities, ongoing monitoring and 
evciluation, and time frames or oonpletion dates. 

A calendar of implementation for the remaining 
Suggestions will be developed collaboratively by the 
PQR Tteam and the school's Leadership Tteam. Activities 
may or may not be included, d^«iding on available 
tme at that point in the review. 

In developing Recognitions of Program Strength, 
the Review Tteam will consider the following criteria: 

o A program or an aspect of a program that 
reflects the hi^ quality in the Quality Cri- 
teria 

o An aspect of the program in which significant 
improvement has occurred 

o A high-quality program that is in place for all 
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students 

o Oollecrted infon ^wion that supports suid warrants 
the reoognltion 

These criteria ite]<e it possible to recognize 
outstanding programs or ai^)ect:s of programs that are in 
place at a srtyx>l. The term Recognition of Program 
Strength is used in lieu of conroerdation and requires 
siqpportii ; evidence related to the Quality Criteria. 
Individuals should not be singled cut for this 
recognition. 

Cautions Jftxxrt itoplvina the Quality Criteria 

Nc matter hew well designed the procedure or hcw 
well prppared the reviewer, there will always be 
difficulties in judging program quality. Dsviewers 
should be aware of these difficulties and the potentied 
consequences of each. 

******** 

O Me rgeii e raliziiia. Ifecesserily, the review is limited 
to a sanple of situations for a given point in time, 
curricu] ^ioDi content, students, and so on. Merely 
assuming that this limited sanple is typiced is a 
mistake of overgeneralization. To avoid overgeneral- 
ization, the initial inpressicxis from observed saivples 
most be si^^ported by relating what students are doing 
the work they are producing. This current work is 
th»n related to saiiples of past work f ran the last 
several weeks« The observed activities and students* 
woric ore discussed with the teacher, and explanatic^ 
of how the activities fit in with the overall program 
for the year are requested. The teadher^s e^qplanatim 
is an iiqportant st^ in generalizing. Finally, observa- 
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tions in the various classixxnis should be related to 
schoolwide programs and plans for programs. Rsrdewers 
should dismiss this relationship with the teacher, 
with people active in planning, and with school lead- 
ers, eqacially the principal. By fitting observation 
and o^lanatJon together in this way, it is possible 
CO construct a historical picture cf tha school 
pr ogr a m and tie it to the observed experiences of 
studenv . It is this picture and the tie to students 
vAiich prcvide the framework for generalizing txxMa 
specific, observed data. 

******** 

Oonsideriif y gHiffeyrt* np^.T atigns. In judging the 
extent to vAiich each aspect of the program mtches the 
standards of the Quality Criteria, reviewers must 
coirsider all student populations. Hhm virtually all 
student populations receive curricultsm and instruction 
as described in the quality criterioii, that aspect of 
the p rogr a m is recognized as hi^ quality. If, hc^ 
ever, a i^secific popilation of students were receiving 
currlcolum and instruccion of quality less than that 
described in the criterion, the Review Team would 
ftame a Suggestion for iii{)rcivin? the quality of 
program received by those students. 

******** 

TVyi ^tiy i^ x > ssionistic. While initial iiipressicns are a 
valuable guide for pursuing a line of irr/estigation, 
they should be validated or rejected by careful 
examinatioi of a^ropriate e/idenoe. This evidence 
should include teachers* explanations, students* work, 
or classroau obrervation. Initial inpressions can be 
based on situations vhich are not typical of the 
school. Reviewers are cautioned not to let these 
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inpressions color the review without verifying them. 
******** 

TtaQ anaiyhirai^ 'Xhe revievier should not just cdiarge 
throu^ the school as an active information gatherer, 
ferreting and figuring the vrfiole time. This can lead to 
collectirg data siiiply for the sake ot collection 
rather than looking for the qualitative effect on the 
program. Reviewers should give the school an oppor^ 
tunity to disclose itself in its own way. Reviewers 
should, therefore, spend some time quietly allowing the 
atmosphere and tenpo at that school to present itself. 

******** 

Personal hf^g car aaainr > g|v>r»i' fic materials or 
mcaraoBS. Use the criteria and procedures in this 
manual. Reviewers should ke^ in mind that v*iat would 
not work in one situation may yaork in another. Re- 
viewers Bpust be certain to observe how a program works 
for the school, rather th«>n jucfcring how it would or did 
work for them. Just b^'*use a program was best for a 
reviewer at his or her school does not mean that it 
should be judged as effecrive in another school. 

******** 

f^l^ P^itive. This costly mistake occurs when a 
school staff is doing a poor or mediocre job, and the 
reviewer tells them they :ire doing a very good jcb. 
When this mistake is made, the incentives for 
ijanprovement are undermined and the arguments for 
maintaining the Si^tus quo are reinforced by the 
review. 
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False neaafcive. Althou^ tliis mistake can be roost 
i?)setting, it is not always as bad as the false 
positive. Schools viiich are found to be effective but 
not vp to the &iality Criteria are often ipset that 
they did not receive a top fiiriing (just as students 
used to getting A's ooqplain the most over Bf grades) . 
In many cases, these schools are strong and confident 
enouc^ in their Self-Stucfy to brush off the effect of 
a fcdse rkagative. In some cases, however, especially 
in schools which ha\re made progress in developing more 
effectiA^ P--ograms, a false negative rating can be 
demoralizing. 

******** 

Reinforcing fjararkig ^n error is reflected when the 
PQR process collapses into a game. While ooncam for 
fairness is very inportant, it is less iraportant than 
cco3em for the real jcb of educating students. 

Overattention to the technology and procedures of 
Program ftiality Reviews may subvert the intended 
eff^xts on education and create a "fair*" but e}q)ensive 
airf wasteful game. Seme school and district personnel 
ocnplain that trying to do v^l cai the PQR forcses them 
to waste time building facades instead of teaching the 
students . Reviewers should not reinforce facade 
building in schools viiich want to do well. Reviewers 
should concentrate on students' learning rather than 
on the parc^emalia of instruction. 



Qxpinci nift^ififiirwi with tiie TftaA»rgh^p >^ v^ 

Daring the review, several times will be set aside 
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for informal ancVor formed discussiois with the leader- 
ship Team. Ihese meetings serve to keep everyone 
abreast of: 

o Hgw the review is prooeedingr 

o Areas in vdiich information is incotplete or 
missing 

o Scheduling prcbletns 

o Feedback on what has been learned about the 
program so far 

In additicxi, the meetings provide an opportunity 
for the team to reoeive feedback about how the review 
is being perceived by the school connunity and to 
rea ive additional information. 



Ongoing MagtAnas of the Review Team 

Throuc(hGUt the review, the reviewers most meet 
frequently to ensure consistency in their perceptions 
of the program, the process of review, and their 
ccKK^epts of areas for iiiprovement. 

The times that have been found to be most 
productive for meetings of reviewers are: 

o Pollcwing the first few classrocxn visits—to 
establish ccnmcniality r observation 

o Preceding group lntervie^'s — to determine 



R5 



(cent.) 



questions to be eyglotroi and issues to be 
raised 

o At the end of each day of the rgviff w — t o 
disaiss quality findings and suggestions for 
those aspects of the pro g r a m needing no further 
clarification and to design stxategirs for 
collecting additional information anchor 
resolving conflicts in infomatlon 

o Preceding the preliminary rqxsrt to the Leader- 
ship Team, at which time quality judgments and 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
the instructionad progr a m are prepared and the 
roles determined for the report to be made to 
the Lead3r6hip Team. By the end of this meet- 
ing. Suggestions should be framed, based on 
vAiat has been learned about the school. 



Ifaw the Bajort la DevPlfinPri 

Preparaticxi for the ?eport of Findings is 
concurrent with the process of Program Quality Review 
since the r?oort is based on all the information the 
Review Team and Leadership Team have gathered through 
the investigatory methods of observation, interview, 
and review of documents. 

Conferences of the Review Team menbers, held 
throughout the review, form a basis for the report. A 
picture of the school emerges from these conferences 
as i>7dewers: 

o Identify areas that require more information 
and plan strategies to collect it throug^h 
observation, interview, and discussions with 
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the leadership Team. 

o Review the sdiool plan and all dcxwroented 
information gathered during the visit. 

o Compare information collected with the key ideas 
in the Quality Criteria. 

o Identify potential areas for Suggestions, 
recognizing tho school's own iirprovement 
process. 

o Identic the locdl and regioncd assistance 
resources by curricular areas so that 
Suggestions may be ooipled with the Action 
Plans. 

o Decide on the order of the preliminary report to 
the leadership Te^m, how the discussion is to be 
guided and by vftwni, and the responsibility eadi 
reviewer will take. 



Develcanent of the Report of FlndincB 

Early on the last day of the review, after all 
cbservaticxTS and interviews have been ccnpleted, the 
Review Team will meet with the principal and die 
l ead er snip Team menters vAio attended the review 
preparation meeting. Uiis meeting has four objectives: 

o To report findings and Suggestions 

o To select the three Suggestions that will be 
develqped into Action Plans 

o To ocnplete, in a collaborative effort, the 

ERIC 



development of the selected Suggestions. (This 
is done by elaborating the general Suggestions 
prepared by the Review Team with ocxxarete 
details ^)ecif ic to the sdiool and its planning 
and impleanentation processes.) 

o To plan the best way of presenting findings to 
the entire staff 

IXuring the development of the report with the 
Leadership Team, the Review Team presents viiat it 
found when the members conpared the Quality Criteria 
to v4iat they had learned about the program and its 
iiipact on the students. Questions about these 
findings will be answered, information verified, and 
the analytical portion—the information the team has 
collected that seems to identify v*at is preventing a 
high-quality program—of the Report of Findings will 
be framed. The cooperation and collaboration of the 
Leadership Team are essential in providing Suggestins 
that are meaningful and are likely to produce results, 
and providing a bricSge between the Review Iteam and the 
rest of thft school comnunity so that perceptions are 
viewed as valid. 

It is iirportant for all involved to recognize that 
the R^rt of Findings is developed at a working meet- 
ing* After the major findings of review are shared 
and discussed and the team's Recognitions of Program 
Strengths and Suggesticxis are presented, the main task 
of the meeting can be addressed— determining vAiich 
three Suggestions will be fully developed into Action 
Plans and vAiich will renain Suggestions. In a rjutual 
effort the Review Team and the Leadership Team will 
build the selected Suggest Iots into Action Plans. 
Also, a tentative calendar of iirplementatioi for the 
remaining SuggestiOTr- will be developed during the 
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reviewer. The ocnpleted Action Plans will Inclixle 
proposed activities, strategies for iicpleiiientation, 
resources needed, a calendar, persons re^xxisible for 
inplementation, and ongoing planning and evaluation 
activities. Finally, these Suggestions and Ac±ion 
Plans are woven into the Report of Findings as a 
working document to be used fay the school to guide 
further inprovenent efforts. 

The lecKl reviewer must conduct the develcpnental 
meeting in a way tiAiich elicits involvement from school 
staff. Ifimy sdvDols will be knowledgeable about PQR 
practices and {nxxsedures and will be reak)/ to taloe an 
active collaborative role in the prooess. At other 
schools, the Leadersh^ Team will want the Review Team 
to assume the majority of the responsibility for 
reporting to the schoLl and framing the Action Plans. 
It is the reqxxisibility of the lead reviewer and the 
team msnbers to assess the readiness of the Leadenship 
Team to partfic:^>ate in the Report of Findings and to 
plan activities in accordanoe with the akilities of the 
saff. 



Report of FindlncB 

The repor t is both a written and oral presentation 
delivered at the conclusion of a Program Quality Review 
\Mch grows out of a discussion of review findings 
between the Review Team and the leadership Team. It is 
^ means throug^h which Jhe analytical portion of the 
review is linked to assists j)oe resources within the 
school, district, county, and region, and is then 
ccnnunicated to the school connunity. It is the most 
criticed elem^ of the entire review process. 

The rqx)rt connunicates the following major 
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elements: 

o Written feedback regarding the school's Self- 
Stut^ process, p rodu ct , and iwuiii»endationB for 
isprovement 

o A sunonary statement that addresses student and 
school performanoa data reflecting a match 
betwem the data and the Report of Findings 

o A brief analysis of the school's Inplanentation 
of the Action Plans and Suggestions from the 
previous review 

o The suranary of findings of the school's curric- 
ulum and instructional pr og ra m OGnparad to the 
Quality Criteria. 

o The Action Plans and Suggestions for isfsroving 
the effectiveness of the planned program, in- 
cluding the roocjixoo availahlA for supporting 
*±B Action Flan 

o The review prooess as a model for collecting 
and enalyzing infonoation about the planned 
f urogram in a way that results in i i iprc M Bments 
in the effectiveness of the curriculum and 
instructional methodologies 

These elements are woven together to provide 
information to the school as to how the effectiveness 
of the pi tjgr am can be sustained axid/cr increased. 

A successful Report of Findings is a stimudus for 
continuing program iati>rovanent. It not only confirms 
and extends the knowledge that staff and parents have 
about their program but also assists the school in 
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gathering and organizing resourcses si^portive of the 
sdiool's plan for iitproveraent. 

Bie information the Review Team has gathered at the 
site, its best judgments about the quality of the cur- 
riculum and instructioi, and the Suggestions for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the instructional program 
are ocninunicated in two phases: 

o IXiring the development of the Report of Findings 
with the Leadership Team, the team recounts its 
findings, plans the best way to present these 
findings tc the staff, and collaborates on the 
development of selected Sugpgestions into Action 
Plans. 

o The Report of Findings, offered at an open 
meeting of the entire staff, district repre- 
sent atives, council roanbers, parents, and 
ocramanity roeand^ers^ ccimtunicates inplementation 
progress from the previous reviews, school data 
analysis, Self-Study feedback, the results of 
the analyF'-'s of the sdiool's curriculum and 
iriStructional program. Recognitions of Program 
Strengths, Suggestions, and Action Plans that 
address selected Suggestions in a way that 
encourages efforts to continue program 
improvement. 

ihis two-phase r^rting sequence helps determine 
that: 

o Uie analysis of program quality will be 
presented in such a way as to encourage 
inprovement efforts at the school. 

o The Suggestions and developed calendars are 



appropriate and are likely to yield positive 
results. 

o The Action Plans will be caaoplete and fully 
understood by staff and reviewers. 

o The Leadership Team and School Site Council 
will become actively involved in the review and 
improvement procedures so that th^ may use 
similar methods v*ien other curricular areas are 
to be reviewed within the school • s own 
self -study process. 

Delivery of the Report of Finiuxi& 

Following the developmental meeting with the 
leadership Team and the joint development of selected 
Suggestic»is into Action Plans, the R^rt of Findings 
is presented to tha renainder of the school staff, 
parents, and district office and ccraraunity mentoers. 
Uiis report may be presented by the Review iteam or a 
combination of the Review Team and the Leadership 
Team. The purpose of this report is to: 

o Present the findings of the review to the 
school community. 

o Provide the supporting evidenc - that 
contributed to the analysis of the prxDgram. 

o Present the Su^estions. E>q)and on the written 
statements by sharing the ideas and reccirmen- 
dations of the Review Team and the Leadership 
Team on how the school staff and parents can 
use the planning/evaluation process in their 
school plan and for continued prtDgram 
iitprovement. 
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o DescrilDe the Action Plans 

The final and lasting iKpressicai at the school will 
be a professional, clear presentation that effectively 
rooo'jnts the analysis of the planned i^ograia, reports 
the findings of the Program Quality Review, recognizes 
the strengths of the program, and ftanes the school's 
l i ia pr c v ement efforts through eqppropriate Suggestions. 

In presenting the r^rt, the Review Team and 
participating Leadership Team mestrbers will: 

o Eta|i)asize that the review is of the vftiole 
planned program, not of individual classrocms or 
particular parts of the program. 

o E}^lain hew the Quality Criteria are used and 
how they relate to each other. 

o Beoognize the effort expended by st2iff and 
others in implementing the program anchor their 
effort in iiqproving their program. 

o Present the findings. Recognitions of Program 
Strengths, Suggestions for increasing program 
effectiveness, and the Action Plans developed 
collaboratively by the Review Team and 
Leadership Team. 

o Provide feedback to the school on the strengths 
and weaknesses of their Self-Study. 

o Review the analysis of the ijtplementation of the 
Suggestions and Action Plans generated by the 
previous review. 

o Thank the school connunity for its hospitality. 



FRXQXIRES MISR THE REVIEW 

Action Plans in School Plans 

The Rrport of Findings Is a significant portion of 
the ongoing monitorijxr and evaluation of the school 
program for the purpose of modifying the school-level 
plan. Well-written Action Plans should be of signif- 
icant scope and detail that they can be lifted fran 
the r^rt and placed in the school plan. Action 
Plans should contedn a calendar of activities, desig- 
nate responsibility, identify stfporting resources, 
and include an evaluation ccuponent. 



Role of School Site Oouncil and Leadesrshii) Tteam 

In School Inprovement schools, the School site 
Oouncil (SSC) assumes an active part in monitoring the 
follow^jp activities that will grew out of the formal 
Program Quality Review process and the Report of 
Findings. In all schools tlie Leadership Team should 
take an active role in the ixrplementaticn of the 
Sugrgestions as well as the Action Plans. 

The School Site Oouncil and the Leadership Team 
could develop a yearly written report that describes: 

o The pr ogress being made in inpleonnenting Action 
Plans and Suggesticxis 

o The role played b" school and district 
personnel in inplementation 

o Hc^ inplementation of the program has affected 
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students • e)q)eriences and/or the school 
organization 

o Action Plans and Suggestions that have not been 
inplanented and the reasons vdiy iirplanentation 
did not take place 

Copies of the report could go to the menibership of 
the Sciiool Site Council and leadership Team, school 
staff, school ccnnunity groi^, district office, local 
board of education, consortium coordirator, and the 
State Depetrtnent of Education^ 

Bole of School and Dighricfc staff 

The d ecisions about v*io will assist in iitpleroenting 
reccninendations or modi^ing the planned program rest 
with the school and the district staff. For follow-up 
assistance in ixnpleniBnting the Action Plans for program 
isfxrovenent, the school personnel contact their 
district resources, offices of county si:perintendents 
of schools, the State D^artment of Education, private 
or public institutions, staff development centers 
within their areas, or vihatever they decide would be 
best for them. 

Program Oiality Reviews are monitored by the State 
Dq)artanent of Education, and the results are uo&i to 
provide assistance to schools, districts, offices of 
county stperlntendents of schools, and regional 
resources. 
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Not Pictured: 

Pre^meeting between Principal 
and Lead Reviewer. 



THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



SCHOOL SSELF-STUDY 




REVIEW PREPARATION MEETING 

KNOWLEDGE of: About Our ProKram: 
Quality Criteria, school plan. How it's working, for 

school data summary, whom, where we're 

curriculum going (Self-Study) 




REVIEW OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 



The TEAM 



CC»(PAREWITH: 



School reviews program 
using the Quality Criteria 
and reaches conclusions 
about program effectiveness. 



Team PREPARES: 

• Summary pfHndings 



Recognitions of Program Strengths 

Suggestions for increasing school 
effectivem*ss 



QUAUTY CRITERIA 




HNDOUTBY: 



• Observing what's happening 

• Talking to school community 

• Reviewing records and documents 

• Talking to Leadership Team 
' • Shadowing students 

• Reviewing Sel^Study 

What comprises the program and how 
it is affecting the students and tdulta. 



DEVELOPMENT OP REPORT OF FINDINGS: 
The TEAM Leadership Team 




MIDPQR 



Findings and Suggestions Presented 
by the 1 eam. Selected Suggestions 
developed into Action Plans. *- 
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Report on quality of 
program compared to the 
Quality Criteria and 
Suggestions for improving 
impact of the program on 
all students. 
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The Four Stages of The Program Quality Review Process for Middle Schools 



The On-Site Review 




1. Receive training. 

2. Review curriculum 
miterialt: 

• K-8 Modes 
drriculum 
Guides 

• Frameworks and 
handbooks 

• Other curriculum 
materials as 
necessary 

• Caught in the 
Middle 

3. Study school 
materials: 

• School |dan 

• Self-Study 
Summaiy 

• CAP and the 
School Perform- 
ance Report 

• Other materials 
from the school as 
necessaxy 



1. Identify commiltee 
members, Leader- 
ship Team, and 
others who have 
special responsibili* 
ties during the 
Self-Soufy. 

2. Receive orientation 
to lYogram Quality 
Review and Self- 
Study. 

3. Conduct the Self- 
Study using the 
Guide for Conduct- 
ing a Self-Study. 
Summarize the 
findings of the 
Self-Study and 
prepare to share with 
reviewers. 

5. Send copies of the 
Self-Study, School 
Data Summary, 
school plan, CAP 
and the School 
Performance Report, 
and selected othor 
materials, as i9>pro- 
priate, to the 
reviewers. 



4. 



1. Select a sample of 
students to interview 
and to shadow 
through thsir day 

at school. 

2. Observe in 
classrooms. 

3. Conduct interviews, 
both fonnal and 
informal. 

4. Review pertinent 
documents. 

5. Meet together regu- 
larly to analyze and 
synthesize informa- 
tion collected and to 
determine what 
other information is 
needed. 
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Reviewers and Leadership Team meet during 
the week prior to the review to discuss Self- 
Study and materials received by the team, to 
resolve last-minute questions, and to finalize 
the schedule and procedures of review. 



Identify a group of 
students to be avail, 
able to the Review 
Team for interview- 
ing and shadovmig. 
Carry on with 
business as usual. 
Be prepared to share 
knowledge of the 
program and its 
impact on students. 



Reviewen and Leadership 
Team meet regularly to 4 
discuss the progress of the 



1. Compare their collec- 
tive knowledge about 
the school program 
and its impact on the 
students to each 
Quality Criteriort 

2. Describe the current 
quality of the 
program in a 
Summary of Findings 
for each criterion. 

3. Identify Recognitions 
of Program Strengths. 

4. Identify Suggestions 
for increasing school 
effectiveness. 



Reviewers and Leadershir 
Team meet to review arid 
discuss the findings and 
develop collaboratively 
selected Suggestions into 
Action Plans. 



The reviewers conduct 
the Report of Firkdings. 
sharing their findings, 
recognizing strengths, 
and suggesting improve- 
ments. 



1 



iir 

■1 



1. Implement Action 
Plans. 

2. Review and modify 
if necessary Sugges- 
tions made by the 
team. 

3. Plan how these 
Suggestions can be 
implemented, by 
whom, with what 
resources, by when, 
and so forth. 

4. Monitor carefuUy all 
program changes, 
modifying than as 
necessary for maxi* 
miun effectiveness. 
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The entire school staff, along with 
interested students, parents, and 
community memben, are invited to 
hear the Report of Findings. 
Leadership Team may share in the 
presentation of the Action Plans. 
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THE WOSm QXUTI VBnai cKsns^ 

Hie criteria in this docunent incxDrporate the philoGopiiy of middle grade education as hi^i^ted in Caucftit in the 

MlcWIft? Educational Reform for Ycuncr Adolesoents in f^iif9rn1^ Public Schools. 1988. They were develc(»d jointly 

by the Middle Grades Program Quality Reiver/ Task Forae and the State Department of Education. 



o English-Language Arts 

o Mathematics 

o Science 

o History-Social Science 

o Visual and Performing Arts 

o Fhysical Edixration 



SCHOQEHIEE (KTiMUA 

o Students in Transition: Ihe 
culture of the Middle Grades 

o CUrriculimi of the Middle Grades 

o Instructional Practices 

o Student Su^iport Systea 

o Xnpro v eaaent Processes 
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ENGLISH-LANGUAGE ARTS 



The English-Language Arts criterion promotes a meaning-centered 
literature program which is planned and developed for all students. 
Through such a program students gain (1) a solid body of knowledge 
derived fro« a common cultural heritage reflecting the contributions 
of the diverse ethnic and racial groups that make up the United 
States; <2) experiences in confronting important human issues; (3) 
personal, ethical, social, and aesthetic values; and (4) effective 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. The program in- 
cludes (1) the study of significant literary works; (2) instruction 
which builds on students* interests, skills, prior knowledge, and ex- 



periences; (3^ .he integration of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing; (4) the effective use of these four processes in all areas 
of the curriculum; and (5) reading in all content areas and writing 
across the curriculum. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, those students 
achieving at a level significantly below their peers, gifted and 
talented students, students receiving special education instruction 
and services, and students who are members of ethnic groups 
underrepresented in colleges and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 

EFFECTIVE INEFFECTIVE 



CurricuU 



Significant literature is the basis of the English- 
language arts program in which core works from a variety 
of genres selected to accommodate a variety of cultural 
p rspectives, individual tastes, developmental concerns, 
and personal experiences are studied in depth by 
students. Human dilemmas and values are confronted, and 
higher level thinking skflls are employed as students 
derive and convey meaning in order to clarify their own 
understanding of basic human values. 

The middle-grades curriculum is part of a systefnatic, 
articulated IC-12 program with outcomes resulting in new 
insights into the human condition, knowledge that adds to 
students' emerging I'orld view, ability to think 
critically about ideas and concepts, independence in 
using the language arts tools, and pleasure from reading 
quality literature for its own sake. 

Skills are taught in context and the language arts 
processes of reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
are interrelated and serve as tools for learning as 
students bring their prior knowledge to bear on 
comprehending text. Students receive direct instruction 
regarding the conventions of language when these have not 
already been acquired through reading and oral discourse. 



A ski 1 1 -based, worksheet-oriented program is provided 
in which skills are taught in isolation and deal 
primari ly with concerns of reading levels and 
superficial treatments of values in safe, diluted or 
sterile texts dealing with trivial subjects or 
condescending themes. 



No grade-level continuity is evident. The curriculum 
ts fragmented from grade to grade or school to school. 



Skills are taught one at time and as ends in themselves 
without connection to students* prior experiences and 
the sxpectation that these skills wiU add up to 
students* ability to read and write well. 



Instruction 
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All students, including LEP, gifted, compensatory 
education, and special education, experience common, 
comprehensive, academically oriented, core curriculum 
irrespective of primary language or ethnic background. 



The program separates students into categories and is 
remedial in nature, accelerated for only a f e^., or 
disconnected in concept and approach. 
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Through Itrgt group settlnggf coUtborttlvt groups, tnd 
ptrtntrtf thty dfseuss fdtts tnd values in cort tnd othtr 
Uttrtry ttxtt wfth tht focus of instruction on htlping 
tht« dtvtlop now insights into thtir own livts tnd thost 
of othtrs. 



A rtngt of thinking skills taught in tht conttxt of 
uorthwhiit littrtturt is tsstntitl to instruction. A 
widt rtngt of thinking dtvtlops ts studtnts rttd« write 
tbout, tnd dtscuss tht nttnings thty discovtr through 
thfs Ifttrtturt. 

Studtnts in tU subjtcts Ittrn to ust tht writing proctss 
fltxibly, with ttttntion to tht difftrtnt strtttgits 
ntctsstry for tht difftrtnt kinds of writing sttn in tht 
rttl world. Tht stqutnet of writing instruction btgins 
with tncourtging flutncy tnd conttnt btfort corrtctntss 
of forM. 

Ortl longutgt prof icitncy is tncourtgtd through t vtritty 
of individutl tnd group litttning tnd spttking tctivitits 
in stttings whtrt nttning is sought tnd ntgotitttd froM 
Ifttrtturt. 



School Envlronaent 

Tttchtrs of til subjtcts tncourtat mtstery of tht 
Itngutgt trts skills. Thty introduce tnd modtl tht 
rttding, writing, tnd thinking strtttgits studtnts trt to 
tnploy. 

Tht tntirt school community supports tnd modtls tht 
tfftctivt ust of til tht Itngutgt trts. 

Horn Environ— n t 

Tht school profflotts t homt tnvironment in which parents 
strvt aa good modtla and help their youngstera with <:heir 
school work by providing t atft tnvironment conducive to 
Ittrning. Thty trt aupportivt of thtir achool work and 
tngagt in rttding, writing, tnd apttking tctivitita nith 
thtm. 
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Skill ahttta trt ctntrtl to tht curriculum. Studtnta 
paaaivtly complttt akfll ahttta tnd rttd controlltd 
voctbulcry atorita in ordtr to dtvtlop corrtct apttch 
tnd wrftttn producta tnd comprthtnd tinglt inttfprttt* 
tfona. Formolfatfc tttchfng of littrtturt tt tht ttudy 
of plot, chtracttr dtvtlopsitnt, tnd thtmatic inttrprt* 
tttion prtvtfla. LEP and othtr minority atudtnta do not 
txptritnct tht common cort curriculum. 



Thinkfrig ia ptrctivtd ta diatinct, ttptrttt, tnd 
hftrarchical ly trrtngtd Itvtla. Thinking inatruction 
ia atptrtttd froii tht Itngutgt proctaata tnd conttnt. 



Only low-ltvtl writing ttaka trt ttught, ofCtn without 
purpoat tnd atptrttt from atudtnta ■ idtta. Studtnta 
trt ttught formulta for wrftttn producta, t.g., tht 5- 
ptrtgrtph ttaty tnd tht ptrtgrtph with t fixtd topic 
atnttnct. Tiit purpoat fa corrtctntaa tccordfng to 
prtdtttrmintd tdutt attndtrdt* 

Only tht btat atudtnta trt tncourtgtd to apttk and tht 
tctivitita trt not conntcttd to rtadfng tnd wrftfng. 
Opportunitita for atlf-txprtaafon fn Individual tnd 
group atttfnga trt Ifmfttd. Vtrbtlizttfon conaiatt of 
c^t-word rtaponata to taachtr'a qutatfonfng. 



Inatruction in tlit Itngutgt trta akilla ia rtltgtttd to 
tht rttding tnd Engl i ah tttchtra. Tttchtra and othtr 
tdulta in the achool infrtqutntly ahtrt thtfr rttdfng 
tnd wrfting with ttudtnta. 

Mambtra of tht achool community dtmttn tht fmporttnct 
of Itnguagt trta akilla tnd atrvt ta poor modtla. 



Tht achool doea little to aolicit htlp from ptrtnta who 
trt paaaivt with rtgtrd to thtir youngattra* Itngutgt 
uae and achool work. Thty do not providt t homt 
tnvironment conducivt to dtvtloping good atudy habita 
and minimizt tht importtnct of Ittrning tnd achool fng. 



EngUth-Unguage Arts (cont.) 



Sttff Otvelopnent 

Tht school fn-servfce education programs address the 
dtv^'opwent of a broad background in literature, methods 
appropriate to a literature-based curriculum, research on 
Itarnlng, and resources offering help in the design and 
inp^tMtntation of English- language arts program. 

AssMsacnt 



Teacher in*service education is rare and is focused on 
instructional methodology and the teaching of isolated 
language skills. knowledge of subject matter is not 
emphasized. 



Tht assessment program reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum. It covers the full range of goals of the 
English- language arts program, aligns with what students 
art txptcted to learn, and provides alternate strategies 
and forms of testing. Asstssment is based on students* 
work over time and relies on their written and oral work 
and not just objective testing during and following the 
completion of their work. 

IHTE6KATED CUMICULUN 

All Students learn the language arts in a full, balanced, and 
inttgrattd curriculum which is I i terature-bastd, meaning-centered, 
and which draws on students* experiences. The curriculum enables 
studtnts to gain knowltdge and acquire skills through a plann*5d 
dtvtlopmtnttl program which helps them to achieve cultural literacy 
and btcomt awart of values, ethics, customs and beliefs The 
proctssts of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are integrated 
in a total learning program. All students receive teacher-directed 
and studtnt-ctnttred instruction which helps them to comprehend, 
tpprtcittt, and rtspond to significant core literary works. They 
come to vtlut the four language arts processes as tools for 
clarifying, expressing, and learning new ideas in all curricular 
trtas. Thinking skills art developed through the use of language 
arts across all areas of the curriculum. 

LITEKARY WORKS 

The school has established a literature program divided into 
three major categories: core, extended, and recreational- 
motivational. The core program includes works of literary merit that 
have been carefully selected by curriculum planners and teachers. 
Thase works are central to every student's instruction and are given 
intensive attention on a classwide basis. Teachers help students 
experience these literary works through careful and in-depth reading 
as well as through other avenues such as hearing them read aloud, in 
part or as a whole, or in seeing them pei formed on stage or screen. 
They then use them as motivators of cUssroom discussion and 
students' writing. The titles se'e',tcd for tht -ore list include all 
genres, so that students experience a represent :ive sampling of our 
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The assessment program emphasizes the testing of nar- 
rowly focused, isolated, or low- level skills. Prom- 
inence is given to objective tests following a period 
of instruction. 
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literary herftage in a systematic program which is articulated among 
alt grade levels. Although they are not considered the entire 
language arts prograrn, the core works serve as key vehicles for 
introducing students to the intellectually stimulating world af 
literature. Teachers are careful not to destroy students* interest 
in literature by over-analysis and textbook treatment. 

The extended prog* am consists of works that students read on 
their own or in small groups to srpplement the classwork carried on 
under the core program. Teachers recommend titles which are 
appropriate to students at this age level and their special 
interests, needs, and abilities. The relationship of the core and 
extended programs is built around themes, historical settings, types 
of characters, locations, curricular topics, or works of a 
particular author or illustrator. 

The recreational-motivational program consists of titles readily 
available in the classroom, district, county, and public libraries. 
T^e literary works read by the students are based on the 
recommendation of teachers and/or librarians who are sensitive to 
the interests of students in this age group. The students read on 
their own for enjoyment and enlightenment, both in and out of the 
classroom. 

LISTENING AND SPEAKING 

Students develop effective speaking and critical listening 
skills through applied oral language activities. These include 
frequent experiences with varied literary works read aloud, 
storytelling, performing, and formal and informal presentations. 
Students share verbal and written reactions about their reading and 
writing in both teacher-directed and student-centered activities. 
They synthesize and integrate their reflections on what they hear 
and read into their own speaking and writing. 
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READING AS A PROCESS 

All students, including those with special needs, experience good 
literature snd engage in critical questioning and thinking about the 
works. Students learn to read by reading. Even in the beginning 
stages, they understand that reading means interacting with and 
deriving Meaning frosi print. Students develop reading fluency; they 
develop decoding skills to the point where they are automatic and 
require little conscious attention, so that they can concentrate on 
constructing meaning of t^e text. Students learn to adjust their 
reading speed as appropriate for various kinds of printed matter and 
purposes. Instruction helps students move into, through, and beyond 
literary works. They are inspired to interact with the works, 
explore and ask important questions, find artistic value, and apply 
the neaninps of the works to their own Mves. All students learn and 
use a variety of reading comprehension strategies as they formulate 
and answer questions about stories written by their peers and by 
professional authors. 

tlRITING AS A PROCESS 

All students experience writing as a recursive process which 
includes prewriting, drafting, responding, revising, editing, and 
postwriting activities. The core, extended, and recreational' 
motivational readings frequently serve as the foundation or points of 
departure for much of what students write. They are encouraged to 
develop fluency before attending to form and correctness. They write 
daily for a variety of purposes, audiences, and topics. Students 
write in • variety of modes, focusing on the narrative Jes in the 
primary grades and progressing to the expository modsii iie higher 
grades. Students develop thdir own voice as writers and see their 
finished products read, published, displayed, and recognized. The 
conventions of writing, including correct usage, grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and handwriting are acquired primarily 
in the context of the atagea of the writing process as well as 
through direct inatruction when neceasary. 

INSTRUCTION 

Students relate literature to their personal experiencea and 
connect new knowledge to previously learned concepts through direct 
instruction, cooperative student interactions, and independent 
activities. Students share the responsibility for and control over 
their learning with their teacher(8) and their classmates. 
Independent activitiea support and prepare students for small group 
diacuaaions and whole class interaction. Students are asked open- 
ended questions which connect them to and go beyond the text. They 
are encouraged to devise and ask their own questions. A balance of 
multimodal approaches enables all students to participate and 
aucceed. Teachers model strategies for composing and comprehending. 
Studenta learn strategies for monitoring and adjusting their own 
learning when they encounter diff icultiea. 
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CLASSROON RESOURCES 



Literary works of high quality are available at all grade 
levels. Trade books, paperbacks, and carefully selected literary 
anthologies are used to achieve the goals of the program. They 
include literary selections of high quality and integrate liatening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Publications available through the 
state tfextbook adoption program are carefully aelected in light of 
the foregoing. Studenta uae technology auch aa computera and 
audiovisual media, as a reaource for (1) discovering new 
information, (2) storing information, (3) compoaing, (4) practicing 
and learning, and (5) aharing information, ideaa, and their own 
oral, written, and visual expreaaiona with othera. The claaaroom 
arrangement providea for amall-group work; whole*claaa diacuaaion; 
diaplays of student work; independent work in listening, viewing, 
reading, and writing centera; and a claaaroom library. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of atudenta* atrengths and progreaa in the language 
arta program ia ayatematic and ongoing, including a broad range of 
both subjective and objective aaaeaamenta. Evaluation reflecta the 
purposes of the curriculum and includea (1) frequent aelf ' 
assessment and peer critique of writing and apeaking activitiea; (2) 
teachers^ informal and formal evaluationa of atudenta* participation 
and achievement related to both individual, group, and claaa 
object ivea; <3} evaluation by teachera of only final draf ta of 
atudent writing, i.e., teachera ahould not try to edit early drafta 
of student writing. Anecdotal information and. data on atudenta* 
performance are collected, e.g., portfolioa of atudent work, teata, 
homework, etc. Studenta^ work ia evaluated in terma of quality, 
quantity, type of work, and growth. Feedback ia provided regularly 
to students and parenta through teat acorea, gradea, conferencea, 
peer critiques, notes, and awarda or other forms of recognition. 
All students experience frequent success, and the performance of 
varioua student populationa ia monitored. Hodi f icationa in the 
inatructional program are made to promote the optimal development of 
each atudent. 

PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers, the principal, and other adults express and 
der.c?*^'*:^^ enthusiasm for the language arts. Yhey model effective 
speaking and listening skills throughout the school day, and they 
read and write along with and in view of the atudenta. The achool 
library contains an extensive collection of books and nonprint 
materials of high quality. Such material ia available in languagea 
other than English for LEP students and in modea appropriate to the 
needs of the special education students. Teachera and library 
personnel encourage and assist students to select and uae a variety 
of resources. They provide instruction regarding the location and 
use of f.iformation from various reference materials. District and 
site administrators, teachers, and apecialists support an integrated 
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language arts program through planning, staff development, and 
communication with parents. 



EXEMPLARS 



o Literary uorks selected represent: 

- All genres or major literary forms, such as poetry, drama, 
myths, fables, short stories, novels, essays, diaries, 
biographies, speeches, and articles 

- Authors, both male and female, exemplify the diverse racial 
perspectives, styles, cultures, point of view, and his:torical 
as uell OS contemporary attitudes 

• The full range of human moods aid voices; comic, romantic, 
tragic, satiric, melodramatic, etc. 

• Language use uh!ch is fresh, inventive, and worthy of 
imitation 

- A depth of intellectual, social, and moral content which is 
suitable in terms of the students' emotional and intellectual 
development 

o Cultural literacy is fostered. Students become familiar with 
characters, places, and events; discuss unique cultural values, 
perspective^ and experiences; learn idioms and often-quoted 
lines; and increase their store of knowledge of commonly shared 
literary and historical references. 

o Instruction guides all students through a range of thinking 
processes which is not based on the assumption that students must 
acquire one type of thinking before being able to progress to 
mother. All students develop their ability to predict, 
interpret, compare and contrast, analyze, synthesize, evaluate, 
solve problems, ask questions, and integrate meaning through 
comprehending (listening and reading) and composing (speaking and 
writing) activities. 

All students learn to speak confidently, to listen attentively 
and respectfully, and to trust that they will be heard. 

All students take part regularly in a variety of formal and 
informal oral language activities, such as; 

- Small-group and whole-class discussions, question and answer 
sessions, interviews, debates, speeches, reports, panel 
discussions, etc. 

• Oral interpretations, choral reading, oral reading, readers^ 
theater, recitations, role play*ng, dialogue scripts, drama, 
chanting, and singing 

• Conversation, retelling of familiar literature, original 
storytelling, sharing of objects and ^A^sriences, and telling 



of stories about pictures 



In discussions with partners, small croups, and the entire 
class, students learn to; 

- Define and express their thoughts and values and reflect on 
them 

* Respond to each others' insights and observations 

- Rephrase and clarify a point 

- State opinions honestly, precisely, and tactfully 

- Discover multiple viewpoints on a difficult issue 

* Negotiate and find common ground 

- Recognize quality and appreciate artistic valu<!: 

Through formal oral communication activities, such as speeches 
and other presentations, students in the middle grades learn to: 

- Prepare through interviews or reading 

- Assess purpose and audience 

- Organize their thoughts 

- Introduce, present, and summarize 

- Rehearse and practice timing 

- Use logic and persuasion 

Employ effective delivery with appropriate eye contact, 
gesture, diction, and voice quality 

Developmental language acquisition approaches are derived from 
the body of knowledge on how all humans acquire and expand 
language. They involve purposeful teacher-child interactions in 
which teachers; 

- Describe their own and students^ activities as they occur 

- Repeat what students say 

Restate ungrammatical or incorrect student utterances in the 
correct form, rather than directly correcting students* 
errors 

- Expand what students say by adding details in the context of 
natural conversation 

- Ask questions to which only the students know the answer or 
for which multiple responses are appropriate 

- Use contextual clues to reinforce meaning 

* Ask referential or student-centered questions 

All students hear good literature read aloud daily. Through 
this activity, they hear common story patterns and language 
rhythms, enlarge their vocabulary, stretch their comprehension 
abilities, develop a common background of content, and build a 
love of reading. 

All students engage in a daily program of sustained, silent 
reading. 
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o INTO Mttraturt Itfort rtading or interacting with a littrary 
uork, ttachtra tnploy atrattgita to tvokt the atudenta' intereat 
in the woric and to connect the« peraonally with it, auch aa: 

- Aaking provocative queationa about the work 

• Eliciting the atudenta' related experiences and prior 
knowledge 

• Eliciting atudenta' gueaaea or hypotheaea ibout the content of 
the work 

- Providing an overview or aynopaia of the work 

• Offering biographical inforiaation about the author and other 
intereating hiatorical and factual information about the piece 

- Doing an oral reading of a lively acene, ahowing a filM, or 
uaing out aide reaourcea, auch aa practicing authora and other 
apeakera 

- Beginning with faniliar, ainpler worka which ahare common 
themes with the more complex work 

o THROUGH literature Studenta explore the work in depth through: 

- Reading and interacting with the work 

- Diacuaaing the abatract ideaa, concepta, and valuea 
encountered in the work 

- Generating their own interpretationa and reaponaea 

- Focuaing on crucial quotationa 

- Engaging in dramatic preaentationa of the work 

- Making predict iona about what will occur in the piece 

- Recording their react iona in literature loga 

- Making Journal entriea of quotationa or problema confronted by 
the charactera 

- Deaigning artiatic viaualizationa 

o BEYOND literature Interaction with the literary work ia 
followed by activitiea that help atudenta pull their thoughta 
together to reflect on how the work ralatea to themaelvea and to 
aociety, auch aa: 

- Diacuaaing and writing their reactiona and inaighta 

- Reconai daring and reinterpreting their world viewa aa a reault 
of the work 

- Developing an illuatration ahowing relationahipa among 
charactera 

- Relating one piece of literature to another 

- Dramatizing the work 

- Reading parallel worka among genrea 

- Writing a new preface, a new ending, a change of acene, a 
acript for readera* theater, interpretive queationa, 
aummariea, imagined interviewa, or aequela 

o New or difficult vocabulary ia atudied through the uae of 
contextual cluea within the literary work and through diacuaaion 
before and after the reading aaaignment. Uorda take on new 
meaning and intereat aa atudenta dramatize and illuatrate them. 



0 Studenta experience all of the following atagea or atepa in the 
writing proceaa; 

• Prewrltinq activitiea in order to aelect a topic, identify 
the intended audience, and determine the mode, tone, and 
atyle of the writing 

• Drafting activitiea In which the atudenta manipulate language 
to auit their meaning and purpoae, organize detaila, and give 
evidence 

- ReaDondino activitiea in which atudenta compare different 
veraiona of the aame piece of writing, conault with 
individual atudenta regarding that writing, and give oral or 
written reaponaea to what haa been ; Mtten 

- Reviaing activitiea in order to clarify thoughta and ideaa-- 

literally re-aeeing and rethinking the writing 

- Editing activitiea to improve atyle, diction, and adhere to 
writing atandarda and convent icna by: 

editing the wor^a of peera and other individuala 
• uaing an editing chechliat or acoring guide for the 
convent iona of language 

uaing referencea or handbooka on uaage, grammar, and other 

convent iona of writing 

conferring with teachera and peera 

- Poatwriting activitiea which include evaluating the work 
individually, with peera, and with the teacher, and auch 
activftiea aa diaplaying atudent wrftfng or publfahing it in 
claaaroom anthologiea, newapapera, etc. 

o Studenta fn the middle gradea become familiar with and uae the 
rhetorical featurea and the convent iona uaed in holiatic acoring 
guidea for all modea of writing apeciffcally teated by the 
Californfa Aaaeaament Program. 

o Teachera create a poaftive climate for atudenta with apecial 
needa by: 

- Drawing them into activitiea 

- Supporting atudenta' native language or dialect while at the 
aame time promoting the additive rather than the replacive 
acquiaition of Standard American Engl i ah (SAE), i .e., 
atudenta learn SAE without loaing their home language or 
dialect. 

- Helping atudenta realize that their ideaa are important and 
that they have aomething of aignificance to aay when they 
talk or write 

- Bolatering aelf-conf idence 

0 Studenta work often in heterogeneoua ability groupa to create 
group and individual producta. Thaae pairinga or groupinga: 

- Promote interdependence among atudenta 

• Frequently rotate rolea, e.g., facilitator, monitor, re- 
corder, etc. 
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- Provide for significant participation by each member 

- Encourage risk-taking in an atmosphere of trust, mutual 
respect, arid support for individuals and their ideas 

- Reward individual and group efforts 

o The classtoom is rich in materials which represent a variety of 
genres, levels of difficulty, interests, and topics. Reference 
materials are also available in the classroom. 

o Assessment focuses on students* strengths in using language and 
does not take up excessive classroom time at the expense of 
instructional time. 



o A variety of measures are used in conjunction with classroom 
assessments to determine the quality of the language arts 
program, such as: 

- CAP data 

- Frequency of use of the library/media center 

- Attitudes of students 

- Extent of parent support, participation, and satisfaction 

- Extent to which student work is displayed, published, and 
rewarded 

- Quantity and types of student writings 

- Quality and types of special needs services 

* Outcomes for special needs students 

- Background and training of teaching staff 

o Teachers, library/media specialists, and students form book clubs 
for recreational, classroom, and professional reading. 

o Teachers encourage parents to assist their children to succeed in 
the program through activities by the parents such as: 

- Supporting the successful completion of homework assignments 

- Responding to the writing of their children 

- Nodeling the reading of a vnriety of materials 

- Modeling effective listening, speaking, and writing 

• Having their children read to them and write for them 

- Having their children help their vounger siblings with school 
work 

- Encouraging their children to make use of public libraries 

- Monitoring their use of television and radio 

o Library/media services and practices encourage students to 
explore and use the library regularly for assigned language arts 
activities and their own interests. Resources available in the 
library/media center are plentiful, organized, wel I -maintained, 
and of high quality; they include computers, books, films, video- 
tapes, audiotapes, periodicals, dictionaries, and encyclopedias. 
In using technological resources, students engage in interactive 
activities that require critical thinking rather than short 

. ^ answer workbook -type exercises. 



0 Teachers of language arts meet regularly with each other and 
with other teachers, specialists, and administrators to review 
their program, to verify that it links with other curricular 
areas, to plan for students they share in common, and to plan 
improvement strategies. 



RESOURCES 

The following publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, California State Department of Eduction, p o Box 271, 
Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

o EnaMsh- -Language Arts Framewor k for California Public School? . 
1987 . 

o English-'Lanquaqe Ar ts Model Curriculum Guide. Ig--a . 1987. 

o Recommend ed Readings in Literature, ^f-'^ 1986. 

o Cagflht in the Middle: EHucational Reform for Young AdolMCiintft 

in California Public Si^hooi; loa? 

o Handbook for Planning an Effective Urftina Pro gram. IC--12 . 1986. 
o gflndtypok for Planning an Effective Literature ProarnT, n;-^? 

I V37. 

o Practical Ideas for Titachina Wri ting as a Process . 1987. 
o Becoming a Nation of Re«d#rft. 1985. 
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NATHENATICS 



Nathanatfcs Is a pouarful tool for helping students make sense of 
their mpldly changing world. The curriculum Is designed to assist 
students in discovering and appreciating mathematical relationships 
and their iaipl feat Ions for present application and future opportu- 
nity. Instruction should develop the students* abilities to both 
artjoy and usa mathematUs. Tha major focus of tha core mathematics 
curriculum ia the development of essential mathematical understar<d* 
Ings in all of tha strands: number « measurement, geometry, patterns 



and functions, statistics and probability, logic, and algebra. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, Including average 
students, Umlted-Engllsh-proflclent students, those students 
achieving at a level significantly below their peers, gifted and 
talented students, students receiving special education Instruction 
and services, and students who are members of ethnic groups 
underrepresantad In colleges and universities. 



PROGRAN CNAIUCTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VEItSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE INEFFECTIVE 



Curriculum 

The faculty has examined the Instructional materials and 
assessment Instruments (especially commercial tests) In 
usa to Identify discrepancies between their explicit and 
Implicit Instructional purposes, and the school's 
learning goals for students. 

All strands are Incorporated and Interwoven In the ~ 
lessons; no single strand receives dominant attention. 



Most lessons Involve several Ideas. Students are 
presented challenging complex situations to work on. 



Problem solving Is the context approach used consistently 
for acquiring mathematical Ideas. 



The lessons Include a variety of mathematical challenges 
for students. Including not only mathematical games and 
puzzles but also Interesting quantitative problems drawn 
from other areas. 

All problems that students work on have either been 
generated by the students or have been presented with an 
Interpretation that has meaning for them. 



All students work on assignments they find Interesting; 
no student Is assigned to practice mechanical skills. 



The school can say only that the topics listed In Us 
curriculum match reasonably with the topics covered by 
the Instructional materials and assessment Instruments 
In use. 



he program deals primarl ly with the rules of 
arithmetic, with Isolated lessons on geometry or 
algebra or statistics. 

Each lesson Is about one sharply delineated topic. 
Problems are chosen to fit the narrow objective of the 
day's lesson. 

Problem solving is a set of techniques studied 
separately, or problem solving is something fitted in 
**as time permits. 

Lessons have problems of a single type, with little 
motivation other than learning and practicing a new 
textbook skill. 



Nany problems that students work on have been 
contrived; they would never appear anywhere but in 
school. Purely symbolic problems are especially 
common. 

Students with low achievement in arithmetic are given 
extra computational practice Instead of the work other 
students do. 
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Mathematics (cont.) 



Lessons are designed to reinforce previously taught 
concepts and »ki»ls by requiring their use in a variety 
of new situations with real world settings. 

Students frequently work on assignments in which they 
combin«> simple skills to solve practical problems, such 
as those involving ratio, proportion and psrcent. 

Students perform calculations in a wide variety of 
meaningful settings, with particular attention to the 
degree of accuracy needed in the results. 



Students consistently use numbers of all kinds, as a 

natural and necessary part of making quar^titative 
judgments or predictions. 

Students have calculators at all times. 



Instruction 

Students* major work is on questions/problems they 
haven't seen before. They are expected to learn from 
doing. 

Students make conjectures or reach conclusions through 
oral interaction with one another. 

Students reach their own conclusions, and given their 
evidence/reasoning (sometimes to the whole class). The 
teacher seldom acts as the authority, saying that a 
result or interpretation is correct. 

Lessons are expected to generate new or broader questions 
during a class. Students are expected to "worry with" 
questions overnight (or longer), to return to 
"incomplete" issues/questions. 

Perseverance is promoted. in most assignments students 
have ample time to ponder, explore, misstep, consider, 
restart, press on. 

Student homework adds to the student^s classroom program 
by leading him or her to explore situations, gather data, 
or interact with members of his or her family. 



- 

ERIC 



When concepts and skills appear more than once in the 
curriculum, they are taught and practiced in the same 
way they were originally. 

Each problem in an assignment makes use of only one 
skill. Percentages, for example, may be calculated but 
are not used in producing other results. 

Students often do purely symbolic arithmetic, with 
exact results expected unless explicitly stated 
otherwise. 



In most lessons students use only whole nt"nbers; 
decimals appear only in decimal lessons or in optional 
application lessons. 

Students are allowed to use calculators in some lessons 
and not in others. 



The teacher or the book shows the students how to do 
something, and they practice doing it. 



Students mostly work individually. 



The teacher tells the students what they should have 
gotten from the lesson. He/she says who is correct and 
why. The teacher wraps up for the class. 



There is a consistent interest in closure. The teacher 
brings completion each day. 



For most assignments, the time avai lable for 
"finishing" is limited. 



Homework is more of the same exercises performed in 
class 



NaihtMtlcs (fdnt.) 



AsstCMtnt 

Atttttntnt Ofvts primary atttntion to students' largtr 
undtrstandfngs. 



Asitssntnt rtlfts htavfly on students' verbalizations, 
both Mrftten and oral, during as well as after their work 
is done. 

Assessment is based primarily on students' work over 
time. 



CUttlCUUM 

The mathematics curriculum includes the major concepts and skills 
of each of seven strands s number; measurement; geometry* patterns 
and functions; statistics and probability; logic; and algebra. The 
program maintaina a balanced approach to the development of students' 
conceptual understanding, procedural knowledge, and problem solving 
ability. Students are expected to be autor^tic with the single digit 
numtv^ facts and with multiplying or dividing by factora of tt*^ . 
Thjiy demonstrate their "number si^nse" as they calculate with facility 
end accuracy; calculations are made mentally, with paper-and-pencil, 
or with a calculator, according to the nature of the problem and the 
use to be made of the result. Students do not practice computational 
skills in isolation; rather, they are consistently expected to 
produce numerical results, using realistic data, for a wide variety 
of practical applications that have meaning for them. Particular 
attention is paid to comparing quantities, especially through the use 
of ratios and percentages. 

The middle gradea program concentrates on students' abilities to 
discern mathematical relationships, reason logically, and use 
mathematical techniques effectively. The curriculum is designed to 
broaden their understanding of key mathematical concept; rather tnan 
focus on narrow textbook topics or vocabulary. All students have the 
opportunity to \«come accomplishtd in the basic skills and concepts 
of mathematics a« well as to participate in higher level course work. 
No student is Hmited to the computational aspects of the m ')er 
strand. A vi-.Jrous exploration and questioning program is in pisce 
rather than remedial instruction in low- level, mechanical skiils, 
especially for thcrse students with limited computational skills. 
These students in particular are coached on underlying mathematical 
relationships that will allow them to study substantive mathematics 
In high school. For students who, at the end of seventh grade, have 
successfully completed the study of K-8 mathematics as described in 
the Mathematics framework , a full and complete first-year Algebra 
course is provided. 
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There are many discrete "learning objectives" which 
draw attention away from students' larger 
understandings and use of mathematics In situations 
with meaningful context. 

Assessment Is based primarily on the ariswers students 
get on test problems. 



Each assessment is based on a test given at a specific 
time and scored Independent of any other work. 

INPLENENTATION STRATE6IES 

Mathematical concepts and skills ar^ learned as a part of a 
dynamic process which Is organised around students' active 
involvement in the learning process. Lessons feature prediMiinantly 
hands-on experiences. Students work In individual, paired, and 
smail-group cooperative modes in which they learn from and test 
ideas with one another. Uncerta'nty Is accepted aa a natural 
condition of inquiry and persist! .ise Is actively encouraged and 
acknowledged. Middle grade students often work on individual and 
group projects some of which are assigned ^7 teachers and others 
which the students develop themselves. The projects vary in 
duration, rang1n,i from one or two periods to a full semester. 
Students are ofte^ xpected to do a portion of their project outside 
of regular classroom "ime. 

Teachers model the asking of provocative questions and help 
students generate and refine their own questions. Teachers 
continually stress that students are responsible for thinking and 
that they must be persistent as they conjecture, hypothesize, and 
pursue possibilities. 

Each student takes an active role in problem solving. Students 
are encouraged to formulate and model problems, distinguish relevant 
from irrelevant information, organize information, make conjectures 
and test their validity, analyze patterns and relationships, use 
inductive and deduct've processes. Identify or evaluate alternative 
mathematical approaches, find and test solutions, and Interpret 
resuUs. Students are challenged with both real world and abstract 
problems, including simple and complex situations that require their 
active thinking rather than merely following learned procedures. 
Students learn how data can be used selectively to support differing 
values, opinions, and points of view. More broadly, students come 
to appreciate both the power and the limltationn of using 
quantitative data to analyze and interpret the real world. 



Scientific notation is used regularly, with particular attention 



Nathtnatfcs (cont.) 



to tht nuMber of significant figures that should be employed. 
Studants In the middle grades are expected to produce and report 
rtaults with t^- precision that matches the type of data and the use 
to which they ^ay be put. Calculators are continuously available for 
Individual students* ute Inside and outside of class. 



MTEKIALS AND EOUIPNENT 



Ttachtrs and students routinely use concrete materials as well as 
nan instructional technologies, e.g., video tapes, compact discs, 
micro-computers, and software programs. There are sufficient 
materials and equipment for all students to participate optimally to 
matter the core mathematics curriculum. Equipment, software, and 
materials, including realia and manipulati ves, are updated regularly 
to reflect the latest developments in technology and mathematics 
education. Students use the equipment and materials with confidence 
and estimate with sufficient accuracy to recognize when a result they 
have gotten with a calculator or computer is plausible. 



OtGANlZATIOMAL SUPPOtT 



Ttachtrs have Informal exchanges as well as formal scheduled 
patterns of conferring with each other. They address the achievement 
of individual students and student populations. The principal, 
staff, and parents regularly discuss the mathematics program in its 
own right and as an integral part of the curriculum. They 
periodically consider modifications of materials, assessment 
approachts, and f nstructional methodologies. Through informal 
observations as well as through formal evaluations, teachers assess 
students ■ products and performance. 

There is ongoing staff development for teachers and instructional 
leadership roles are fostered. Teachers have opportunities for 
professional growth and they serve as Important resources for their 
colleaguas. The administration supports teacher experimentation and 
accepts the developmental nature of instructional and programmatic 
improvements. The teachers often interact to coordinate departmental 
objectives and collaborate on ways to achieve those objectives for 
all student populations. There are also formal mechanUms for 
mathematics teachers to communicate and collaborate with other 
departments so that mathematics becomes a mutually reinforcing 
component of students* overall core curriculum. 



EXEMPLARS 



o Instruction centers on students* understanding of concepts and 
the relationships among them. 

o Students demonstrate their ability to think mathematically by 
their competence in constructing anJ inventing mathematical 
solutions to problems. They learn tor 



- Formulate problems 

- Analyze problems 

- Select strategies for solution 

- Verify and interpret solutions 

o instructional objectives foc»b on students* ability to discern 
mathematical relationships, reison logically, and use mathe- 
matical techniques effectively. 

o Teachers and counselors consistently emphasize, for males, 
females, and students with special needs, that each student has 
the capability for mathematical thinking and performing. 

o A complete, first-year Algebra course is offered to all students 
who qualify according to the Mathematics Framework . 

o Regular monitoring of the students* work enables the teacher to 
modify lessons and assignments to ensure that students are 
productively engaged. 

o Instructional strategies ensure that underachieving students as 
well as no •nally achieving students are engaged in tasks that 
will help develop their capacity for mathematical thinking. 

o Regular meetings are used by the mathematics teachers to develop 
and coordinate the objectives of the mathematics program and 
collaborate on the implementation and evaluation of those 
objectives. 

o Homework assignments are designed to provide meaningful and 
creative experiences that supplement and reinforce classroom 
activities. 

m^hA^^v-^^^ vri . '-ii-icHi^i^r:' -f^^/r:?/"^^^^ r^^'^'^P^, 

RESOURCES 

The following resource publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, California State Department of Eduction, P.O. Box 271, 
Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

o Mathematics Framew ork for California Public Schools . 1985. 

o Mathematic s Model Curriculum Guide. IC--8 , 1987. 

o Handbook for Planni ng an Effective Mathematics Program , 1982. 



SCIENCE 



Tht core science curriculum includes earth, life and physical 
science for all students. Science instruction accommodates the 
diversity of students* curiosity, interests, languaiY proficiency, 
and abilities. Active learning is s central feature of classroom 
instruction, and teachers expect student creativity and commitment to 
learning. The science curriculum is designed to present concepts of 
increasing breadth and complexity at appropriate intervals throughout 
the gradm levels. The science program encourages students to take a 



lifelong interest in science and understand its effects on their 
daily lives. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, those students 
achieving at a level significantly below their peers, gifted and 
talented students, students receiving special education instruction 
and services, and students who are members of ethnic groups 
underrepresented in colleges and universities. 



PROGKAN CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Students are exposed to a balanced sc ience curriculum 
that features life, earth, and physical science with 
emphasis on the relationships of science and technology 
to modern-day life as an adolescent. 

In biological science, the emphasis is on human ecology; 
this curriculum helps students understand themselves, and 
how they, as organisms, fit into the larger, biological 
world. 

In physical science, the emphasis is on energy, sources, 
and transformations; this curriculum demonstrates the 
relationships among various energy systems, how they 
differ, and how they are similar. 

In earth science, the emphasis is on conserving and 
utilizing our natural resources wisely; this curriculum 
describes California's (and the world's) landforms and 
geological resources. 

The middle grade science program offers many 
interdisciplinary connections wi th language arts, 
mathematics, social science, and the arts. 

Students receive three semesters of science instruction. 
The quality of instruction must show how concepts from 
one discipline (e.g., geology) relate to another (e.g., 
meteorology). 

The total science program is action-oriented with 
students working herd to understand science concepts 
deeply, with a sense of how these concepts are manifested 
in their lives. 



Science instruction features the life and earth 
sciences, with little time spent on physical sciences 
(chemistry, physics) or the Interconnections among the 
sciences. 

Life sciences are taught as a taxonomic tour of the 
living world, without drawing on the relationships of 
humans with the global environment. 



Physical sciences are taught with an emphasis on 
abstract, symbolic representations of energy systems. 



Earth sciences are taught ss a litany of terms that 
describe landforms, without describing the origins or 
implications of such formations. 



Students rarely have the opportunity to make 
connections between scientific knowledge and processes 
and other curriculum areas. 

The science curriculum is an assembly of bits of 
knowledge or skill development with little effort made 
to place the subparts of lessons into a larger context 
for learning. 

Students experience science as a **rhetoric of facts and 
conclusions," rather than a search to understand 
natural phenomena. 
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Science (cont.) 



Science instructional materials involve students in 
learning by doing; text materials engage students in the 
unrave I i ng of nature I events and revea I how such 
phenomena impact a modern, technological society. 

**Learning by doing** is the hallmark of middle school 
science, "Doing** science can take many forms, but the 
common denominator is active learning. 



All students receive a core science experience that 
builds on the knowledge and skills learned previously by 
participating in a variety of instructional activities. 

Hands-on science experiments take students to the realm 
of science that is most interesting, but reading about 
science can be engaging if the stories are lively and 
relevant to students. Similarly, demonstrations, videos, 
simulations, and other activities are **dolng** science 
when student interaction i& frequent and meaningful. 

Instructional activities that excite the child and 
stimulate the adult are a regular part of middle grade 
science instruction. 

Science instruccion at the middle grades begins to appeal 
to more **adult'' levels of sophistication. Science 
instruction begins to treat ethical issues, where the 
values and positions of others are respected and dealt 
with seriously. 

Science instruction employs a "project** mode, where stu- 
dents with diverse backgrounv i and interests in science 
work collaboratively to solv. mutually meaningful prob- 
lems. Projects like science fairs encourage students to 
take more responsibility for U^rning. Projects also 
create an environment where each student can make a 
valuable contribution to shared learning. 

Stuuents* performance is evaluated consistent with the 
curricular and instructional codes established for the 
scienco classes. That is, a balance of items dealing 
with earth, life, and physical science (depending on the 
course); a consistent assessment of the science process 
skills and simulations and perfotiTiance tests of roughly 
40 percent laboratory skill development. 

Assessment gives primary attention to students* larger 
understandings. 




IV- 



Science texts are outdated, dry, and provide little 
opportunity to pique students* interest in science or 
scientific careers. 



Instruction is focused on knowledge of scientific facts 
at the recall and comprehension level. Little time is 
spent on placing this information in the context of 
larger concept ional schemes. 

Instruction begins from a starting point that does not 
take account of previous education or misconceptions 
about science. 

Students spend most of thei r t i me in sc ience c lass 
listening to lectures, watching teacher demonstrations, 
and performing laboratory exercises whose outcome is 
already known. 



Instruction is aimed at passive, low- level recall tasks 
that fai I to take account of students* developing 
maturity. 

Science instruction rarely provides students with the 
opportunities to see real-world applications of science 
and technology and their implications for society. 



Science instruction is not differential for learners of 
differing abilities, background, and learning styles; 
some students are challenged, while most are bored or 
frustrated. 



Paper and pencil assessment emphasizes life science 
content knowledge and excludes other types of 
information and ways of knowing. 



There are many discrete **learning objectives** which 
draw attention away from students' larger understanding 
and use of science process skills in situations with 
meaningful context. 



Science (cent.) 



AssessMtnt U based primarily on students' uork over a 
period of tine. 

Students' understanding of science concepts can be 
denonstrated through the development of science fair 
projects and being allowed to explain them to others. 



Students* progress In science Is monitored, and feedback 
Is given to students and parents. 



THE SCIENCE CUtRICULUN 



The science cu. riculum Is balanced, sequential, and rigorous. It 
Is balanced and devotes approximately equal time to the study of 
life, earth, and physical sciences, with emphasis on the relation- 
ships of science and technology to the life of young adolescents. 
Students progress through the sequential curriculum and encounter 
basic scientific concepts repeated at higher cognitive levels and In 
different contexts. Teachers continuously articulate and review the 
progresalon of knowledge and experiences over the different grade 
levels. Ihe rigor, power, and limits of scientific inquiry are woven 
throughout the science curriculum in terms of topics such as (1) the 
nature of scientific investigation; (^) the values which underlie all 
scientific endeavors; (3) the uses of quantitative and qualitative 
data; (i) the differences between cause-and-ef feet end correlational 
data; and (5) the use of metaphors, analogies, and models to explain 
the world around us. 

r 

The middle grades science program also offers many interdisci- 
plinary connections with language arts, mathematics, history/social 
science, and the arts. All students have equal access to science 
Instruction and enroll in at least three semesters in grades six, 
seven, and eight. There is a concerted effort on the part of 
administrators and staff to encourage all students, regardless of 
gender, ethnicity, or academic performance levels, to become active 
science learners. 



ACTIVITY-MSED INSTtUCTION 



Science instruction is activity-based and builds directly upon 
students' previous knowledge, skills, interests, and background 
experiences. Students explore both the topics and techniques of 
scientific inquiry through a variety of instructional activities. 
Teachers are able to take into account and build upon individual 
student differences such as background experiences. Interests, 
curiosity, abilities, and language proficiencies. Regular oppor- 
tunities are provided for students to explore natural phenomena, to 
apply science knowledge to current situations, and to develop a 
positive attitude toward themselves as successful and Interested 
learners of science. During direct teaching, the teacher varies the 



Each assessment is based on a test given at a specific 
time and scored Independent of any other work. 

Students' reports from reference materials without the 
opportunity to Interact orally with the teecher or 
other students do not allow the students to demonstrate 
their depth of understanding. 

Science lessons are not as important as the •'basics," 
and no assessment is necessary. 



level and type of learning environment and delivery In order to 
provide each student with challenging presentations, follow-up ac- 
tivities, and materials that stretch his or her understanding of the 
physical and biological world. 

RECOGNITION OF DEVELOPNENTAL CNARACTEIISTICS 

Science instruction recognites the developmental characteristics 
of young adolescents. It 1ncl*jdes discussions of ethical Issues In 
which the values and positions of others are respected and dealt 
with seriously. Students are encouraged to think broadly and deeply 
about issues presented and discussed In a world-view context. 
Teachers encourage students to hypothesite, estimate, and make 
Inferences as they work at doing science. Doing science is fun for 
student* and Is expected as a regular part of learning science. 

Students' needs for Interaction with their peers are recognited 
and provided for in active, student-centered learning activities 
which are central to the program. Students with diverse back- 
grounds, needs, and Interests work collaboratively and cooperatively 
on projects to produce mutually meaningful outcomes. Teachers also 
design project activities to encourage students to read scientific 
writings, stories, and articles; create and develop graphs or 
charts; write laboratory and research reports; and explain scien- 
tific materials orally. Collaborative work enables each student, 
regardless of academic performance level, to make a valuable 
contribution through shared learning activities. 

NATEKIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

The science program is fully supported by the school, district 
administrators, and the community. There is a wide range of 
instructional materials available for science learning. Science 
texts are up-to-date and supplemented by a variety of materials 
which Include laboratory specimens, scientific equipment, and an 
array of simulations that •«ploy technology. The Science Model 
Curriculum Guide and Se1eng# Framework Addendum are available in 
sufficient supply as resources for all teachers to Implement fully 
their hands-oi. science program. New educational technology is also 
readily available and used in concert with other instructional 
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Science (cont.) 



materials. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

Science teachers are regularly involved :n staff development 
activities aimed at personal renewal and improved competence in 
science education. They collaborate frequently on curricular and 
instructional issues. The principal, staff, and pp-«nt8 regularly 
discuss the science program as an integral part of the curriculum and 
Its role as it relates to the school's plan and other curricular 
areas. Science teachers new to the program receive direct support 
from a mentor teacher or science department chairperson to help them 
better implement the science curriculum. 

EXEMPLARS 

0 In biological science, the curriculum emphasizes the panorama of 
life on earth, especially human biology; students learn to 
understand themselves and how they, as organisms, fit into the 
larger physical and biological world. 

0 In physical science, the curriculum emphasizes the understanding 
of physical and chemical changes; students learn the relation- 
ships among various energy systems (e.g., heat, light, electric- 
ity, magnetism and sound), how they differ, and how they are 
simi lar. 

0 In earth science, the curriculum emphasizes conservation in the 
utilization of natural resources. Students learn about Califor- 
nia's and the world^s landforms and geological resources. 

0 Science goals and curriculum are reinforced in other curricular 
areas and in extracurricular, exploratory, and co-curr icular 
activities. 

0 Students* progress in science is routinely monitored, and feed- 
back IS regularly given to students and parents. 

0 Science instruction starts with concrete materials and advances 
to abstract reasoning. It develops conceptual understanding of 
the facts, principles, and theories of science as the foundation 
upon which the processes, techniques, and applications of science 
are based. 

0 Students observe and conduct experiments to learn scientific 
processes including: 

- Observing 

' Communicating 

- Comparing 

- Organizing 
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Relating 
Inferring 



0 S'cudents work on science projects that; 

Start as teacher-directed and proceed to student -centered 
activities. 

- Are designed so that students of all ability levels and 
language proficiencies can and do participate. 
Regularly mix students of differing interests and nbility 
levels. 

Emphasize cooperative learning. 

Maximize student interest and motivation. 

0 Teachers lead discussions which challenge students to reason and 
think about their own ideas, perceptions, and assumptions about 
nature. 

0 Students regularly have opportunities to hypothesize and test 
their hunches in applying science knowledge. 

0 There are sufficient equipment, materials,, and supplies to 
implement the science program for all students. The materials 
and equipment are appropriate to the learning tasks and 
objectives. 

0 Technology, such as computer software, video programming, and 
word processors, enhances the curriculum and improves the 
productivity of students and teachers. 

0 The school's adopted science textbooks are current and 
consistent with a "hands-on" approach to the teaching and 
learning of science. 

0 in addition to hands-on experiences, students learn science 
content from field observations, teacher demonstrations, group 
expe'-iments, individual science fair projects, and a variety of 
print and electronic media as part of their regular instruction. 

0 Community resources enrich the science program. Students have 
the opportunity to interact with scientists, engineers, and 
technicians; and field trips to science and natural history 
museums, tide pools, and nature trails are an important part of 
the program. 



RESOURCES 



The following resource publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, California State Department of Eduction, P.O. Box 271, 
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SacraMtnto. CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

0 jcttnct Etfwitt9n f9r <hf 1?g9f, 1^82. 

0 ScUnct Fri— work for Cattforn^a Public Schoolt. 1978. 

0 Scionct Frawwork Addendua. 1954. 

0 Sctonco Model Curriculum Cufdt. K-8, 1987. 

0 Sctonco Safety Handbook for CaHfornfa Hfoh Schooli. 1987. 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Students' thinking becomes increasingly abstract and multi- 
dimentfonal during these mid'iHe-grad. years. They are able to engage 
in comparative analyses across multiple sets of data, reason on the 
basis of differences among the data, and develop and test hypotheses 
through deductive analysis. In the history-social science curricu- 
lum, students consider a wider sweep of human affairs than in the 
elementary grades. They follow the origins and development of major 
Western and non-Western civilizations in the sixth and seventh 
grades. Grade eight focuses on a review of the major ideas, issues, 
and events preceding the founding of our nation and concentrates on 
the Constitution to World War I. Historical analyses must be both 
grounded in the lives of people and events and supported by a wide 
var ety of realia, manipulatives, and other hands-on support mate- 
Mais. The emphasis on people takes advantage of middle-grade stu- 
dents' openness and receptivity to the study of those who are differ- 
ent from themselves. Sufficient time is devoted to specif c periods 



of history so that each is studied fully and in depth. The review 
unit at each level is designed to develop a deeper understanding of 
previous mater itil. m this way the study of United States history 
IS connected in grades five, eight, and eleven, and the study of 
world history is connected in grades six, seven, and ten. History 
IS broadly interpreted to include not only the political, economic, 
and social arrangements of a given society but also its beliefs, 
religions, culture, arts, architecture, law, and literature. These 
areas are integrated with the other humanities and correlated across 
the other subject areas. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at 
a level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented 
students, student^ receiving special education instruction and 
services, and students who are members of ethnic groups underrepre- 
sented in colleges and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

Specific periods of history and the people of that time 
who made a differ ,.^ce are examined fully and in depth 
through the study of literature of and about the people 
and period. 

A wide variety of concrete instructional support 
materials which enable students to make critical 
comparisons and to draw valid inferences are used to take 
into account the natural curiosity and energy of middle 
grade students. 

The history-social science curriculum is presented in a 
humanities core, such as that described in Caught in the 
Middle. 



The experiences of men and women of different racial, 
religious, and ethnic roups are integrated at every 
grade level. 

Controversial issues are presented honestly and 
acc irately from a variety of persoectives and within 
their historical and contemporary contexts. 



INEFFECTIVE 

The curriculum is organized as a survey of great spans 
of time. Only a textbook is used, little opportunity 
IS provided for the in-depth study of specific events, 
i^eople, or issues. 

Ti.e history-social science curriculum is academic and 
formal, with little time for student involvement in the 
study and comparison of people, events. Issues, nnd 
data. 



Each discipline in history- social science is presented 
as a separate and discrete subject. There is no 
connection with Engl ish- language arts, the sciences, or 
the visual and performing arts. 

The experiences of diverse groups are mentioned in 
texts but are not fully developed. 



In-depth exploration of coni.ro/ersial issues is avoided 
in texts and in classroom discussions. 
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NUtory*Soc)al Science (cont.) 



Orfgfntl documents, newtpspers« court decisions, snd 
spetchts srt used to give sn sccurstt portrsysl of the 
tints, events, snd Issues. 

The Inportsnce of religion In human history Is Included 
within the history-soclsl science curriculum. 

All students %.sft s wide rsnge of thinking strstegles In 
the history-social science clsss, such ss detecting bias, 
recognizing 1 1 logical thinking snd propsgsnds, and 
reaching conclusions bssed on solid evidence. 

Instruction reflecta a wide variety of content- 
appropriate teaching methoda that engage atudenta 
actively In the learning proceaa. Including reading 
literature, writing, debates, almulatlona, 
dramatlzatlona, cooperative learning, and educational 
technology. 

Studenta have opportunltlea to participate In achool and 
volunteer In community aervlce programa and actlvltlea. 
They are encouraged to uae the community to gather 
Information relevant to their atud1«a. 

GOALS OF THE CURRICULUM 

All middle grade atudenta learn hiatory-aoclal aclence within the 
context of a full, balanced, and Integrated curriculum which la 
enriched by literature and drawa upon atudenta* own experlencea. 
Thia curriculum la aligned with the Hiatorv-Soclal Science Framework 
for California Public Schoolas glnderoTten Through Grade Twelve 
(1988) and Caught In the Middle (1987). It Incorporate* three goala 
that enable atudenta to gain (1) knowledge and culturol 
underatandlng; (2) democratic princlplea and civic valuea; and (3) 
the academic and aoclal akilla neceasary for their effective 
participation In a democratic aociety and the world. For each of 
theae goala there are eaaential learninga which aerve aa curriculum 
atranda. 

Niddle grade atudenta atudy a more multidiaciplinary view of 
human affaire than do elementary atudenta, and they focus on linka 
among the moat aignificant iasuet, peraonalitiea, and events of 
yeaterday and thoae of today. Although atudenta develop increaaingly 
abatract and multidimenaional thinking, historical analyaia continuea 
to be grounded in the chronology of eventa and the Uvea of people. 

INTEGRATION OF CURRICULUM 

The teaching of hiatory la integrated with the other humanitiea 
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studenta uae the text aa their only aource material for 
an interpretation of hiatorfcal eventa. 



The role of religion in hiatory la avoided or minimized 
in texta and claaaroom diacuaaiona. 

Inat ruction for moat atudenta focuaea on low- Uvel 
taaka auch at .lamorizing datea, namea, and placea. 



Inatruction conaiata of reading the text, anawering the 
queationa at the end of the chapter, and atudying for 
teata. Teaching methoda arid reaourcea are not varied. 



School and community aervlce actlvltlea are not 
organized to encourage atudent participation. The 
claaaroom la iaolated from the community. 



and aoclal aclence diaciplinea. Inatruction in Engl lah- language 
arte, the aciencea, and the viaual and performing arte la correlated 
with the hiatory-aoclal aclence programa. The atudy of hiatory 
includea not only the political, economic, and aoclal arrangementa 
of a given aociety, but alao ita valuea, beliefa, religion, culture, 
art, muaic, dance, drama, architecture, law, literature, aciencea, 
technology, and ita relationahip to other aocietiea. 



THE CURRICULUM IN THE NIDDLE GRADES 

The courae in grade aix emphaaizea the ancient world to A.D. 
500, including the early aocietiea of the Near Eaat and Africa, the 
ancient Hebrew civilization, Greece, Rome, and the data leal 
civilizationa of India and China. World hiatory and gtography 
continut in gradt atvtn and focua on aoclal, cultural, and 
ttchnological changt from A.D. 500 through 1789. Studita focua on 
Romt, lalam, and tht African atatta; grtat civilizationa of tht 
Americaa; mtditval culturta in China, Japan, and Europt; tht 
Renal aaanct and Rtformation; and tht agt of txploratlon to tht 
Enlightenmtnt. Tht gradt tight courat on Unittd Statta hiatory and 
(itography includta tht atudy of major idtaa, iaauta, and tvtnta 
which formtd tht founding of Amtrica; it than focuata on tht moat 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



critical historical events from the framing of the Constitution to 
World War I. For grade nine, students take two semesters of 
substantive study in history-socisl science electives. Courses may be 
one or two semesters long and should include significsnt topics such 
as California in the twentieth century, geography, humanities and 
comparative world religions, culture studies and anthropology, 
psychology and sociology, women's and ethnic studies, and Isw. 

Each course in the middle grade program begins with a review of 
major issues or ideas from earlier periods in history approached from 
different maturity levels. It concludes with a unit specifically de- 
signed to link the past to the present, and it focuses on a major 
issue in modern times. 



INSTRUCTION 

Students learn history-social science concepts and skills through 
a dynamic process of sctive involvement as indiviudals and as members 
of small groups and whole classes. Instructional strategies are 
appropriate to the content of history-social science and to the 
developmental characteristics of middle grade students. Learning is 
challenging, exciting, and related to the lives «f the students and 
to other subject areas. 

Activities include research and writing projects, resding and 
analysis of primary source materials; the study of humanities, 
literature of and about historical periods studied, snd storytelling; 
simulations, debates, oral presentations snd dramatizations; 
community service activities; individual and group projects; and 
cooperative learning activities. Technology in s vsriety of forms 
allows students to use a:>d understand the primary methodological 
tools of the social sciences. They begin to understand the influence 
that information technologies have had on the study and understsnding 
of geogrsphy, economics, politics, and other social sciences. 
Questioning techniques encourage student participation, interaction, 
and use of higher-order thinking skills. Niddl^ grade students 
engsge in problem solving as well as personal and group decision 
making s& they acquire, evaluate, and use information in a variety of 
ways. Students are increasingly responsible for and in control of 
their own learning. They employ a variety of cognitive strategies to 
monitor snd adjust their progress and their activities. Students who 
are limited-English proficient have equal access to the core history- 
social science curriculum for all students. The teacher uses 
strategies in English and the student's primary language, as 
appropriate, snd works collaboratively with support staff to ensure 
that, as a group, I imiied-Engl ish-prof icient students make normal 
progress through the curriculum at a pace and success rate comparable 
to native; English speakers. 
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CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Teachers bring the past to life through the use of lively texts, 
literary works, snd primary- source documents and materials as well 
as audiovisual materials such as archival films and tapes, 
computers with telecommunicstions capacities, and mass media. 
Textbooks snd accompanying materials are aligned with the goals of 
the state framework. The school hss an established list of literary 
works which address all course descriptions and units of the 
history-social science program. For I imited-Engl ish*prof icient 
students materials are available in their primary language and in 
English sccompanied by rich contextual support. Instruction is 
supported in the classroom and the school library by a wide variety 
of equipment and materials. Students use audiovisual materials and 
technology as resources for discovering and storing information, 
analyzing data, conducting simulations, sharing information, and 
developing their own oral, written, and visual expressions. The 
school library or media center, local and national telecommuni- 
cations services, the district instructional materials center, 
community library, historical and cultural centers, members of the 
community, and the local state and national governments are actively 
used by teachers and students to support and extend the classroom 
program. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of student progress in history-social science is 
systematic and ongoing and is aligned with the state framework and 
the CAP tests. Evaluative dato, both quantitative and qualitative, 
are regularly collected snd used to improve the history-socia. 
science program. Evaluation activities include a broad range of 
areas such ss the ongoing assessment of critical thinking and 
research skills; writing sctivities; historical analysis; debate; 
cooperative problem-solving; public speaking; and surveys of 
students, teachers, and parents. Students have regular opportuni- 
ties for self -assessment and peer evaluation. Evaluative feedback 
is provided regularly to students and parents through test scores, 
grades, conferences, peer critiques, awards, and other forms of 
recognition. Progress of all students, including those with special 
needs, is monitored; modifications are nade in the instructional 
program, but not in the curriculum, to promote the optimal develop- 
ment of all students. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers work as teams and include librarians when appropriate 
to plan and teach the interdisciplinary humanities core. Teachers 
and site administrators express enthusiasm for the history-social 
science program and allocate time to plan collaboratively for 
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progran improvement, to coordinate and problem-solve during 
implenentat1on« to learn new and effective teaching practices, to 
support each other in developing neu skills and techniques, to 
coordinate their activities for students they have in common, and to 
accomplish intra- and interdepartmental articulation and integration. 

' Time and resources are allocated for staff development activities 
that are based on staff^s assessed needs related to the framework. 
Administrative support for the library or media center ensures a wide 
variety of reference and research materials for the history-social 
science program. Supplementary services for special needs 
populations are provided to ensure that all students have access to 
and succeed in the core history-social science curriculum. The 
school is successful in its organized efforts to seek and maintain 
par tnt and community support for the program. Teachers and students 
take advantage of community resources such, as institutions of higher 
education; diverse cultural groups; senior citizens; primary language 
resources; historical societies; museums and galleries; music and 
performing artists; hanos-on materials; artifacts; visual aids; 
speakers; sites of historical and geographic significance; and citv, 
state, and national government. 



EXEMPLARS 

o Students receive 250 minutes of history-social science 
instruction per week, as suggested in Caught in the Middle , 
within a humanities core of approximately two hours per day. 
Within this core block of time, students study English- language 
arts as well as history-social science. 

o In studying the basic tenets of the major religions and their 
ethical traditions, students understand the impact and continuing 
influences of these ideas on people, places, and events during 
the periods under study and in their own lives. 

o Democratic values are modeled and taught by teachers in the 
classroom, are prominent in the curriculum, and are incorporated 
in the daily liife of the school. 

o Problem- solving is developed in individual and group projects, 
debates, essays, role-playing, writing, mock trials, classroom 
discussions, and in applying critical thinking to historical and 
related contemporary issues, events, and personalities. 

o Students perform a variety of application activities in an 
interactive mode such as producing video and radio scripts and 
performances, creating time lines and maps, conducting community- 
based research projects, volunteering for individual and group 
service projects, undertaking local history projects, compiling 
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oral histories, conducting classroom meetings, participating in 
History Day activities, conducting mock trials, and participat- 
ing in classroom and school elections. 

Regularly assigned homework engages students in short and long- 
term problems that extend the issues of the classroom and 
challenge the student to thinking at a higher level. Homework 
that requires writing is more frequent than other kinds of 
assignments. 

Teachers encourage parents to assist their children to succeed 
in the programs through a variety of activities, including: 

- Reading and discussion of current events in newspapers, 
magazines, and the media 

- Reading and sharing books of literary merit including but not 
limited to historical fiction and nonfiction 

- Visiting historical places or sites in the community or 
region 

- Modeling good citizenship and individual responsibility for 
ethical behavior by voting, discussing public issues and 
candidates for office, and volunteering for community service 
activities 

Parents and other members of the coaMHinity, including senior 
citizens, are invited regularly to share information on their 
culture and specific areas of expertise such as careers, skills, 
and oral histories. 

Teachers utilize cultural events taking place in the community 
to emphasize the variety of religions, languages, and ethnic and 
cultural groups in California and the United States. 

Teachers and other staff use information on program strengths 
and weaknei*ses from the History-Social Science Program Diagnos- 
tic Displays in the CAP reports and the School Performance 
Reports to analyze and improve their program in a systematic 
way. 

The School Site Council, parent committee, or other community 
organizations regularly review the operation and effectiveness 
of the program. 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



RE80URCE$ 

The following publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, Callfomlo State Department of Education, P.O. Box 271 
Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

® t<tf^9rY-?9C!tt science Framework fo r California Public 

Schools, Kindergarten Through Gra de THclve . 1988. 

0 Caught In tha Mlddl#, '987. 
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VISUAL AND FEKFOtNING AtTS 



The visual and ptrfornfng arts curricula enable all nfddle grade 
studenta to acquire knowledge, develop akflls, expand thefr creative 
potential « and begin a lifelong Involvement In an appreciation for 
the arta. Middle grade students* Intellectual, physical, social, 
enotlonal, norcl, and ethical characteristics are considered In the 
developaMnt of all arts curricula. Studenta become acquainted with 
and value the arte through experience, knowledge, and expression. 

The arte curricula Include dance, drama/theatre, music, and the 
viaual arte. They are planned and address the broad range of 
developsMntal levels of all middle grade studenta. These curricula 
reflect the unique characterlatica of each of the arts, and they 
Integrate and Interrelate the arts with each other and with the core 



curriculum as appropriate. Students are taught the content and 
techniques that make each of the arts unique and learn to aee the 
characteristics that the arts hold In common. Aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, historical and cultural heritage, and aesthetic 
valuing are fundamental components upon which all Instruction In the 
arts Is based. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students Including average 
students, Umlted'Engllsh-prof Iclent studenta, studenta achieving at 
a level significantly below their peera, gifted and talented itu' 
dents, students receiving special education Instruction and 
services, and students who are members of ethnic groups under- 
represented In colleges and universities. 



PtOGRAN CNARACTERESTICS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

The written visual and performing arts curricula are 
systematic and articulated through the grade levels. 
They Include aesthetic perception, creative expression, 
historical and cultural heritage, and aesthetic valuing. 



Adequate periods of time are provided in the instruction- 
al day for the viaual and performing arte curricula to 
provide all atudents with an understanding of the arts in 
their lives and in the world, paat and present. 



All atudents are involved in opportunities to express 
themselves creatively through the arts, both nonverbal ly 
and verbally. 



INEFFECTIVE 

The visual and performing arts curricula emphasize 
production/performance with little or no attention 
given to aesthetic perception, creative expreaaion, 
historical and cultural heritage, and aeathetic 

valuing. 

The arts are not an essential part of the curriculum 
for all stuaenta. What la offered to the studenta who 
do participate has little relation to the environment, 
world cultures, history, or the ongoing need for human 
expression. 

Arts experiences are scheduled only for those who 
demonstrate a talent for the subject. 



All students explore many art forms as well as begin to 
study a chosen form in depth. 



Dance, drama/theatre, music and the visual arts are 
taught both as discrete disciplines as well as integrated 
for enrichment into other content areas. 

Students are engaged in visual and performing arts 
activities within the community including attending a 
variety of performances, visiting museums, and experi- 
encing the arte through artists or touring groups brought 
to the school. These activities are part of the planned 
arts program. 



Participating students are limited to few, if any, 
opportunities to explore the srts, much less begin to 
study one in-depth for eventual proficiency. 

Dance, drama/theatre, music, snd the visusl srts sre 
taught only as sepsrste disciplines with no connection 
to other arts disciplines or other curriculsr sresa. 

There is little evidence thst students psrticipste in 
activities outside the clsssroom or that artists or the 
community work in partnership with the schools to 
enrich the arts program. 
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visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



Th€ school library and other district and local resources 
provide students and teachers up-to-date arts reference 
materials such as video tapes, instructional films, 
slides, art reproductions, cassettes, records, scripts, 
reference books, software, and published music to 
enhance, expand, and strengthen the arts program. 

The district and school have a policy in place to provide 
support services, staff development, and time for 
planning the arts program. 

There are storage faci lities, adequate materials, and 
teaching space at each site for each of the arts. 



There are a variety of measures used to assess student 
and program success including data collected from 
attitudinal surveys, teacher observations of 
performances/products, critiques, and teacher-developed 
tests. 

There are sufficient and reliable financial resources at 
the school to implement the dance, drama/theater, music, 
and «'isual arts curricula. 



CURRICULUM 



The district's visual and performing arts curriculum for the 
middle grades is aligned with the visual and Performing Arts 
Framework for Cali fornia Public Schools; Kinderaart^r^ Through Grade 
Twelve. It is part of the core curriculum for all students. 
Students receive well-articulated and sequenced programs in the arts 
that build on the knowledge and skills acquired at the elementary 
level and prepare them for the high school program. The middle 
grades offer students a time for individual growth, self-discovery, 
exploration, and challenge. The interests, abilities, and talents of 
middle grade students are emphasized and expanded. Students study, 
experience, and create artistic works. These activities are 
supported by instruction which teaches them to perceive, understand, 
and value artistic works, styles, and artists as well as to value the 
arts in their own lives. Students are able to observe, a.ialyze, and 
critique the arts and see the Mar^ tnat people from various cultures 
express themselves in the arts, both past and present. They prepare 
research reports dealing with the arts in terms of cultural 
characteristics, customs, legends, and/or the meanings associated 
with various styles and works. 



The school has limited arts reference materials 
avai lable for students and teachers, and appropriate 
resources are not identified or made available. 



Time for planning and appropriate staff development is 
not provided to support the arts program. 



The school does not have adequate storage facilities 
for arts equipment or material s or appropriate space 
for arts instruction. 

Assessment is infrequent and not considered as part of 
the learning end improvement process for the students. 



The basic visual and performing arts program relies on 
the uncertainties of donations, student fees, fund- 
raising events, and grants for a significant part of 
its support. 



All students take a course in one or more of the arts in the 
middle grades. Students are also provided the opportunity to select 
at least one of the four major ^rts disciplines for in-depth study: 
dance, drama/theatre, music, or visual arts. These students are 
expected to achieve not only the outcomes expected of all students, 
but also an increased ability to use the expressive and technical 
qualities of thfeir chosen discipline, learn about the history of the 
arts discipline, and to engage in well-informed critiques of their 
own work as well as that of others. 



INSTRUCTION 

The artistic growth of middle grade stud.-^nts is enhanced through 
diyersw routes to learning. The ' .ue aspects of each arts disci- 
pline as well as the commonalities across disciplines are reflected 
in instruction, other subject areas such as history/soci^* science 
are integrated into and enriched by the visual and performing arts 
curriculum, e.g., by studying the historical context of a work of 
art, artistic period, architecture, or the artistic customs and 
preferences of different peoples. 
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visual and Porfora 119 Arts (^ont.) 



Mfddlt achool ttachtrs ust Instruction fn the arts to makt 
conf^fbutfona to tht fnttlltctual, crtatlvt, and soefal dtvtlopiMnt 
of c' ddlt gradt aiu^'.Xt. Thty cultfvatt students* erftfeal listen- 
ing and perceptual skUls through a variety of strategies such as 
cooperative learning^ peer critique, modeling, Inquiry and discovery^ 
and open-ended dlscu^slo.i. Arts fron a variety of styles and periods 
are analyxed« compared, and contrasted using appropriate vocabulary. 
Teachers crmate a comfortable environment for the students through 
modeling and questioning techniques and encovrage risk-taking^ 
reasoning^ and creativity. Instruction also draws upon the artistic 
resources of the staff, community arts r'oviders, and visiting 
artists for enrichment. 

The arts program promotes a positive school climate uhich 
encourages all students to share their creat^*e talents with their 
peers, school, and community. Students u\zn promising talent or 
demonstrated interest are additionjlly coached to pursue the arts by 
participating in assemblies, stud t stage experiences, individurl 
or group performances, and visual c ' txhibits. 



PROGRAN SUPPOtT 

The district supports the arts programs through a board-adopted 
statement of philosophy and sequential middle grade visual and 
performing arts core curricula. This program is articulated with the 
elementary and high school programs. There is a comprehensive plan 
for the use of community resources uhich includes the use of artists 
in residenca, arts programs, performances^ and visits to galleries, 
museums, and historic lites. 

The diatrict provides adequate supoort for the visual and 
performing arts program. There is also released time for staff 
development, program planning, school visitations, and collegial 
coaching. There is evidence that higher education resources provide 
middle grade students access to enriching experiences such as guest 
artists, per f oni>Ances, at.d a wide variety of materials and equipment. 

The arts program utilizes local artists, community expertise, and 
additional arts resources 'lo enhance the content and quality of 
programming, e.g., private nonprofit arts organizations, parent 
support groups, education: foundations, and individual corporations. 
Community support is aU den^onstrated by parent volunteers in the 
arts program and opportunities for stu !ents to attend and participate 
in local arts events. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

The visual and performing arts program is provided with the 
necessary materials, tools, equipment, resources, space, and 
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appropriate and safe physical facilities. Teachers and students 
have acce. s to up-to-date textbooks, reference materials, instruc- 
tional films, video tapes, scripts and plays, musical instruments, 
published music, scores, dance arrangements and compositions, and 
art reproductions and slides. The students have access to a uide 
variety of media study and to express their personal artistic 
preferences and choices. The advice of arts specialists is employed 
in the selection of appropriate resources, and community arts 
providers are utilized to coach and enhance the program. 



EVALUATION 



The evaluation component of the visual and performing arts 
programs includes aesthetic perception, creative expression, 
histori«.al and cultural heritage, and aesthetic valuing. 

Monitoring of the middle grades students* strengths «ind progress 
is systematic, frequent, and ongoing. Varied assessment methods are 
used in order to determine the quality of the program. These 
assessments include <1) teacher and peer observation; (2) student 
demonstrations and discussion; <3) oral and written test; (4) 
teaciiOr and student critiques, and 5) multidisciplinary presen- 
tations, performances, and displays. 

Data collection instruments include, for example, tests, audio 
and video recordings, checklft^s, attitudinal scales, and community 
surveys. The data collected documents varied aspects of the in- 
struction;, program, including the extent of positivt support and 
participation; training of teaching staff; time allocated for staff 
development, peer coaching/sharing/collaboration; and the type and 
quality of teacher and studont questions and responses. 

The results regarding the successes and Meeknesses of the visual 
and performing arts program are provided to students, teachers, 
administrators, and the community. 



EXEMPLARS 



o The cur r i cu I urn is based on the visual and Performing Arts 
Framework . 

- Instruction in aesthetic perception emphasizes the Individ- 
uals* ability to respond to the aesthetic elements of a uork 
or event and appreciate it in greater depth. By ^h^, snd of 
the middle grades, students learn to identify jcurately, 
expressively, and confidently a variety of techniques, 
styles, artistic trends and movements, conventions, and 
characteristics of particular ^rt forms and artists. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



Instruction in c r cat i ve cxpreas i on emphasizes creating, 
performing, and interpreting. Students expand their capabil- 
ity for imaginative thinking which is reflected in their 
personal artistic expression through formal and informal 
presentations of vocal and instrumental music, theatre, and 
dance, and their production of visual artworks. Unique 
individual responses are encouraged and acknowledged by the 
teacher. 

Instruction emphasizes the historical/cultural context of 
creative artists, their work, their stylistic developaient, and 
their effects on society in the past and present. 

- Instruction in aesthetic viuinq emphasizes awareness and 
response to beauty in its many forms. Students study the 
sensory, intellectual, emotional and philosophical bases for 
understanding the arts in order to develop criteria for 
arriving at personal Judgments about their form, content, 
technique, and purpose. 

0 Dance 

Through a variety of sequential learning experiences in dance, 
the middle grades curriculum emphasizes techniques as a mode of 
self-expression and communication. The program is designed for 
students to: 

- Develop body awareness, movement, efficiency, and control by 
responding kinesthet ical ly and creatively to a variety of 
stimuli 

- E xpre ts percept i ons , fee I i ngs , and or i g i na I movement i n 
images, improvisations, and compositions through dance 

- Observe, interpret, critique, and value aesthetic expression 
in dance 

- Develop knowledge of and appreciation for the history and 
diversity of cultural traditions, ideas, and values in dance 
heritage. 

- Identify current dance forms and styles and the place of dance 
in past and contemporary culture, understand and appreciate 
the discipline and training necessary in skilled dancing, and 
enjoy dance as an art form. 

0 Drama/Theatre 

Through a variety of sequential learning experiences, the middle 
grades emphasize dr ana/ theatre as an art form and academic 
discipline. The program is designed for students to: 

- Experience and respond to dramatic elements, a:ti on. anH 
characterization 

• Develop skills in storytelling, playmaking, .cting, 
playwriting, and play production 

- Refine aesthetic criteria for observing, discussing, and 
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judging theatre 

- Identify contemporary theatre forms and styles as well as the 
traditional forms from throughout the world 

- Become familiar with great examples of dramatic literature 
from the past to the present. 

Music 

Through a variety of planned learning experiences in music, the 
middle grades emphasize student at" lities to perform, create, 
and understand music. The program is designed for students to: 

- Demonstrate skills through vocal and instrumental 
performances 

Read and begin to write music as well as listen to, 
interpret, and critique vocal and instrumental music 
Increase knowledge of the historical traditions, periods, and 
performance styles of music, and explore qualities of sounds 
which are expressive of different cultures 
Understand the elements of music as stated in the Visual and 
Performing Arts Fra mework; lc-12 and learn and apply criteria 
for appreciating certain selections, performers, and com- 
posers. 

Visual Arts 

Through a variety of articulated learning experiences in various 
visual arts media, the middle grades emphasize visual arts as 
tne study of art production, aesthetics, art criticism, and art 
history. The program \s designed for students to: 

Express ideas, thoughts, and feelings using the elements and 
principles of design in a variety of two and three 
dimensional visual ^rtj media, both in individual and group 
orojects 

- Develop visual and tactile perception and re^'ect this in 
their artwork 

- Develop a written and spoken vocabulary for aesthetic valuing 
and apply it in critiques of their own work and the work of 
others 

- Understand and value the nature, quality, and contributions 
of the visual arts within their historical and cultural 
contexts including works from American ethnic groups md the 
major cultures of the world 

- Discover the role of the visual arts in shaping their 
personal and shared environment. 

All students have access to diversified arts experiences that 
foster thei r abi I i ty to create, respond to, analyze, and 
synthesize artistic form, thereby encouraging intuitive, 
emotional and verbal responses. 



Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



0 The visual and performing arts su^jort and enrich the curricula 
of history-social science, Englisn-language arts, science, and 
other subjects as appropriate. 

0 Cultural literacy is fostered as students study the arts uhich: 

- Reflect ideals, traditions, and values of cultures from 
throughout the world 

• Contribute to cereR<onies end celebrations 

- Reflect contributions of various ethnic groups 

- Express personel values and the ideals of an individual 

■ Record the hopes, fears, aspirations, and anxieties of a 
society as they reflect the inner life of a people end are 
transnftted across generations 

- Study, understand, and appreciate cultural similarities and 
differences expressed though the arts. 

0 Teachers of the visual and performing arts model positive 
ettitudes and behaviors uhich encourage risl^ taking, experi- 
mentation cooperation, empathy, and respect for the work of 
others. 

0 Students perform and/or exhibit their uorks in class, the school, 
end In the community. 

0 Students with the highest Interest in arts are encouraged to 
pursue the visual and performing arts beyond the classroom. 
These students: 

- Perticipate in arts experiences that include a broad range of 
activities, e.g., studio classes in dance techniques and 
choreography, instrumental music programs and studio classes, 
community theatre productions, and visual arts studio 
production classes 

- Work with artists in residence and other professional role 
models 

- Utiliie community resources that extend artistic learning 
beyond the classroc-m. 

0 The erts program emphasizes the use of analysis and comparison to 
encourage students to respect other points of view. Uorks of art 
are compered and contrasted to identify the qualities that make 
the works similar or different; this process promotes precision, 
accuracy, flexibUity, end experimentation. 

0 The district plan includes recognition and support for 
outstanding teacher and student performances and/or works. 

0 Students have ongoing opportunities for self-evaluation of their 
erts performances, works, and compositions. All students 
regularly participate in large group, small group, and individual 
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critiques. 



0 Teachers, administrators, and parents work together to develop a 
written evaluation plan of the visual and performing erts 
program. This pHan is used to collect Information regulerly 
that will eneble the schAAi to Improve the arte program for all 
students. 



RESOURCES 

Please refer to the following publications available from the lureau 
of Publicat*or«, California State Department of Education, P.O. lox 
271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271: 

Caught In the Middles Educational Reform for Youno Adoleacenta In 
California Public Schools. 1987. 

Model Curriculum Standards, Grades Mine Through Twelve, Visual and 

Performing Arts. 1985. 

Quality Criteria for Elementary Schcolas Planning. Implementing, 
Self-Studv, and Program Quality Review. 1988. 

Quality Criteria for Middle Gradeas Planning, Implementing. Self- 
Studv, and Program Quality Review. 1988, 

Quality Criteria for High Schoola! Planning, Implementing, Self- 
Study, and Program Quality Review. 1988. 

Techncloov In the Curriculum. Viaual and Performing Arte Reaource 
Guide . 1987. 

Viaual and Performing Arts Model curriculum Guide, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Eight (scheduled for publlcetlon In 1989). 

Visual and Performing Arte Framework for California Public Schoolas 
icindergarten Through Grade Twelve , 1987 (Second Edition scheduled 
for publication the Spring of 1989). 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



The health and well-being of students is of utmost concern to 
educators. Physical Education, therefore, is vital in that it offers 
a direct link to the essential skills that enhance all aspects of 
life: physical, mental, emotional, and social. A wel I -developed 
Physical Education program focuses on the goals of (1) physical 
activity; (2) phynical fitness and wellness; (3) move.iient skills and 
knowledge; (4) social development and interaction; (5) self-image and 
aelf-reaUiation; and (6) individual excellence. The program should 

INTECIUTED CURRICULUN 

The physical education curriculum develops each student's 
knowledge, skills, and values which support physical wellness, 
efficient and expressive movement, self -direction, self-reliance, ind 
prosocial conpetence. The physical education curriculum is 
developmental, acknowledges individual patterns of physiological and 
psychological growth, and delineates g-ade- level expectations. The 
program is well-planned and provides a link between wellness, 
nutrition, lifestyle, and fitness. Daily activities are planned and 
aligned with the goals and obj-ctives of the physical education 
curriculum. The program is flexible and encourages students to 
explore new skill areas at their own pace. Units which review and 
reinforce previously acquired skills while introducing new skills are 
provided to acknowledge the vast physical changes students are 
experiencing. The curriculum provides safe and orde*-iy planned- 
kiovement activities and exercises including organized pU>y, rhythms, 
dance, basic movement skills, physical fitness and wellness, games, 
gymnastics, aquatics, and self-defense. 



be developed within the context of a comprehensive approach to 
health curricula. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, those students 
achieving at a level significantly below their peers, gifted and 
talented students, students receiving special education instruction 
and services, and students who are members of ethnic groups 
under represented in colleges and universities. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Physical education teachers establish a positive atmosphere ani 
motivate students through their own enthusiasm. Teachers plan and 
employ a variety of instructional methods and teaching styles, 
including modeling, guided practice, discovery, and problem solving. 
These methods and styles accommodate the abilities, interests, and 
goals of all students. Lessons are characterized by direct instruc- 
tion, student involvement, structured individual/partner/group ac- 
tivivities, and pre-post evaluation. Lesson plans, teaching modes 
and styles, activities, and equipment are adapted to promote the 
optimal development of all students, including those with special 
needs. Student progress is monitored through a wide variety of 
performance and cognitive assessments. Students can verbalize the 
course goals and objectives and demonstrate an understanding of 
achievement expectations for grading purposes. Student growth is 
measured both in terms of grade- level norms as well as previous 
performance levels of individual students. 



INSTRUCTION 

The physical education instruction reinforces basic locomotor, 
noniocomotor, stability, and fundamental equipment manipulation 
skills that enable students to expand and to apply information about 
the relationships of time, space, force, and flow in human movement. 
Students practice basic movements and complex patterns, and they are 
encouraged to practice and apply their skills in individual and group 
or team activities. Team and group activities emphasize goal 
setting, following rules, teamwork, competition, and cooperation to 
achieve common goals. The instructions continue to provide a major 
emphasis on creativity and imaginative play. Students gain an under- 
standing of personal fitness to help them appropriately cope with 
concerns about Sody image and personal appearance which are particu- 
larly important at this self-conscious stage. Students practice good 
hygiene and shower after strenuous activity. Students are able to 
relate physical edftation to other disciplines such as science, 
mathematics, health, visual and performing arts, and English language 
arts. Intramural programs that promote lifetime recreational 
interests are provided for all students in the school, regardless of 
ability or skill levels. 
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SOCIAL SKILLS 

Participating students develop self-discipline and self-control, 
positive self-image, prosocial attitudes and skills, and individual 
excel ience. They perform tasks which increasingly require self- 
appraisal and self-direction. Students learn in a nonthreatening 
environment in which success is not dependent on athletic ability. 
The curriculum provides many opportunities for students to interact 
with peers through teamwork and cooperation toward the achievement 
of common goals. As competitive activities are introduced, students 
are specifically taught how to appropriately compete. They acquire 
an understanding of the concept of fair play and engage in its 
practice. Students expand their abilities to accept, appreciate and 
support others. Students who have exceptional needs, including 
those with health problems or physical handicaf^s, receive assistance 
and are included in activities structured to maximize their 
participation and success. 

PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers participate in staff development opportunities which 
address the curr^/nt trends in physical education as well as 
strategies for ensuring all students access to and progress through 
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Physical Education (cont.) 



tht curriculuiR. Ttachtrs nttt reoularly to asstas tht quality of tht 
curriculu«, tht tf ftcti ventaa of the program in terma of atudtnt 
growth and aatiaf action, and to plan program improvementa. Phyaical 
education ia part of en integrated ataff development program. Clasa 
aite ia comparable to other aubject areaa, encouraging teacher 
attention to individual atudent needa. Facilitiea and equipment are 
aufficient to enaure optimal learning end atudent participation. 
Indoor end outdoor facilitiea and equipment are adequately maintained 
and provide for e wide variety of activities. Community facilitiea 
are utilised to aupplement end enhance thet which ia provided at the 
achool. Extracurricular and intramural ectivitiea are provided to 
extend opportunitiea for all atudenta to participate in uaya which 
match their intereata, goala, and abilitiea. 

EXEMPLARS 

o **Phyaicel activity** refera to forceful, restful, and exploaive- 
to-quiet movementa; a balance between aafety and riak-taking; and 
knowledge of the principlea of movement aa well aa the hiatory, 
rulea, end atrategiea of varioua activitiea. 

o **Phyaicel fitneaa** refera to aerobica, progreaaive reaiatance 
activitiea, endurance, atretching, and the promotion of an 
appropriate relative percentage of loan to fat body maaa. 

o **Uellneaa** refera to the relationship between physical fitneaa 
and exerciae, nutrition, body compoaition, stress, sleep, 
prevention and care of injuriea, healthy life-atyles, and 
hygiene. 

o **Movement akilla and knowledge** refers to the development of fine 
and groaa motor akilla, the aeathetic and expressive aspects of 
movement, posture, transfer of learning, and ef fectiveneaa and 
efficiency in phyaical performance. 

o "Social development and interaction*' refers to a respect for self 
and othera, a aenae of fair play, an appreciation of individual 
differencea, prosocial attitudes and behavior, fair competition, 
and control of aggression ana conflict. 

o **Self- image and self-realisation'* refers to body knowledge, 
identity, coping skills for stress, self-control, ethics, 
personal responsibility for well-being, creativity, aesthetics, 
and peraonal potential. 

o Studenta experience daily physical education as a regular part of 
a balanced curriculum. Instructional time is well planned and 
meeta minimum time requirementa exclusive of recesses. 

o All instruction and activities are coeducational and reflect 
equity in all aspects of the program. 



0 Studenta develop end maintain a high level of fitneaa and 
wallneaa by: 

- Evaluating peraonal reaponaea to varioua levela of activity 
by monitoring peraonal heart rate at reat, during vigorous 
activity, and at the end of a deaignated recovery period 

- Calculating peraonal calorie conaumption and expenditure 

- Identifying poaaible injuriea which reault from improper 
warm-up in varioua activitiea and deacribing the benefita of 
proper conditioning, ^arm-up, and cool-down activitiea 

- Identifying peraonal areaa of atreaa, and practice routinely 
a peraonal atreaa reduction plan 

- Underatanding the relationahip of the cardioreapi ratory 
ayatem and the major muacle groups in aerobic exerciaea 

- Developing and maintaining peraonal recorda of health- 
releted fitneaa teata acorea end setting increaaingly 
challenging peraonal goala for improvement 

o Studenta dev<«lop effective motor akilla, underatand the 
fundamentala of movement, and appreciate the eeathetica of 
creative movement by: 

- Contraating heavy and light qualitiea in movementa auch aa 
awaying, bending, twiating, and turning 

- Creeting and performing a routine that illcjtratea verietiona 
in time, force, apace, and flow 

- Participating in individual and dual ectivitiea auch aa 
badminton, wreatling, tennia, awimming, racquetball, 
handball, golf, end erchery 

- Demonatrating the ability to reapond to external atinuli in 
game aituationa with appropriate movementa, e.g., cetching 
batted ground and fly balla, paaaing a aoccer ball diagonally 
ahead to a teammate, and returning e ahuttlecock in badminton 

- Participating on a team in deaignated poaitiona and with 
apecific reaponaibi I itiea auch aa playing volleyball with 
deaignated setters and hittera 

- Demonatrating a broadening underatanding of the wide variety 
of phyaical activity opportunitiea by completing both written 
and oral projecta on aporta or activitiea not commonly taught 
in phyaical education auch aa horseback riding, boating, 
mountaineering, akiing, and curling 

- Analysing the performance of othera, auch ea identifying 
atrengths and weaknesses 

- Inventing e physicel activity or game appropriate for an 
imaginary culture living on another planet 

- Developing an aesthetic appreciation of movement by comparing 
the motiona of athleres in sports with those of performers in 
dance 

o Physical education instruction is related to other curricular 
areas including: 

- Health 
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Physical Education (cont.) 



- Science 

- Nathematics 

English as a second language 

- Nutrition 

- Safety/. irst Aid 

• Prevention and treatment of injuries 

o Students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
appropriate prosocial behaviors by: 

• Participating in activities l.iat require group cooperation for 
success, such as baseball 

• Working Hith, and learning to accept the decision of, student 
and adult referees and umpires 

- Learning to modify rules and strategios to adapt a given 
activity to the skills of diverse participants 

• Giving and accepting peer assistance in working toward skill 
improvement 

- Completing a report on an individual with a disability who has 
achieved personal excellence in a sport or dance activity, and 
discussing the personal qualities that contributed to the 
individuals achievements. 

o students strive to achieve their highest personal level of 
physical performance and participation by: 

- Monitoring personal scores in jclf, archery, and other 
individual activities and developing strategies for personal 
improvement that minimize feelings of inadequacy 

- Recording their individual scores on physical fitness tests 
and developing plans for individual improvement 

- Participating in extracurricular physical activity programs in 
addition to participating fully in the school physical 
education program, e.g., intramiTsl sports, dance ensembles, 
aerobics classes, and bicycling or hiki.-^ clubs. 

o Teachers introduce, model, and provide guided pr^actice for new 
concepts and activities before students proceed on their own. 

o Students experience extensive time-on-task to develop skills; 
equipment is provided in amounts that allow each student to 
participate actively. when learning stations are utilized, 
adequate equipment for each student is provided at each station. 

o Organizational strategies include large, small, and flexible 
groupings: coope'^ative learning; peer-tutoring; and ind'vidual 
practice, study, and performance. 

o Students with limited proficiency in English are provided primary 
language and sheltered English instruction to the extent 
necessary for normal progress through the core physical education 
curriculum. 



0 All students are assessed at the beginning of the school year 
and regularly throughout the year. Teachers use the results of 
assessments to determine an appropriate program of instruction 
and practice. 

0 Standards for student performance and grading procedures ore 
written and communicated tu all students and parents. 

o Teachers employ community resources such as: 

- Recreation departments 

Youth recreational and fitness programs 

• Community facilities 

- State and national parks 

- Educational technology 

- Doctors and hospitals 

* Community leaders 
Business and industry 

o The school and district administration supports the physical 
education program by ensuring that sufficient trained staff, 
facilities, equipment, and materials a.e available to implement 
a high-quality program and by holding staff accountable for 
optimal student development. 

imniimiiiiiiiimnaiiiim^ 

RESOURCES 

The following resource publication is available from the Bureau of 
Publications, California State Department of Eduction, P.O. Box 271. 
Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

o Handbook for Physical Educatio n: A Pramework for DeveloDino a 
Curriculum for Califo rnia Public Schools . 1986^ 
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STUDENTS IN TtANSITION: 
TNE CULTURE OF TNE MIDDLE 6RADES 



Tht culturt of i school rtflects the vision snd the bssic 
sssiMptions shsrtd by Misbtrs of tht school community. A school's 
culture not only rtfltcts Its shsrtd vsluts, stnst of mission* 
dominsnt Ideas, philosophy, end history; It also serves to guide the 
way people within the school community carry out their work snd hou 
they thfnk about the school. Students In the middle Qrsdes sre In 
transftfon from childhood to adolescence. Their Intellectual, 
physicsl, soclsl, emotlonsl, moral, and ethical development ss they 
trsnsftfon through the middle grsdes hss profound ImpUcstlons for 
hou the school Is orgsnlztd and operated snd for the nature of the 
Instructional program provided them. Students In the middle grsdes 



STUDENT-CENTERED PNILOSOPHY 

A student*centered philosophy permestes the culture of the middle 
grades. Admlnlstrstors, teschers, other stsff members, snd psrents 
sre committed to providing s progrsm in which sll students experience 
dsily excellence in curriculum snd instruct ionsl prsctices in sn 
environment thst provides multiple opportunities for esch student's 
sbflitfct snd personality to unfold. Stsff members sre knowledgeable 
about tht developments I chsr set eristics of young sdolescents; they 
care about the intellectual, physics I, socisl, emotions I, mors I, snd 
ethicsl development of the students as well ss their scsdemic 
schievement. Teschers enjoy working with the students, sna they 
communicste thst enjoyment directly snd continuously through their 
intersctions with them. Teschers believe thst they can snd do mske s 
difference In the lives of their students, snd they resch out to 
them with energy, excitement, respect, snd crestivity. 

CURRICULUM 

The curriculum, the instruct ionsl prsctices employed, snd the 
orgsnizstion of the school sll reflect the developmentsl 
chsrscterist ics of young sdolescents. The master schedule of the 
school conveys the student-centered philosophy of the middle grsdes; 
it offers every student the opportunltiea to realize the full 
benefits of the school program. A combination of extended blocks of 
learning time snd other shorter periods, s vsriety of instructionsl 
methods snd motor isls, snd sdvisory snd group guidance set ivi ties sre 
routinely used to sccommodate the core curriculum, explorstory snd 
elective courses, and to achieve the scsdemic, socisl, snd personsl 
objectives of stuctents in the msster schedule. Faculty members 
recognize the importance of the students' relstions with their peers 
snd design instructional strategiea and employ other activities which 
capitalize on theae relatione. Study aki I la are a part of each 
student'a preparation for aucceaa in the middle grades and high 
achool. Small groups of teachera share atudents in common and have 
the time and facilities to work collegially in planning curriculum 
and inatructional activitie^i which will most effectively engage their 
atudenta in the achool p'o;>am. 



ahould be engaged in s lively, plsyful, explorstory encounter with s 
horizon-expanding curriculum and a faculty who lovea teaching it and 
who are committed to the successful development of each atudent. 
Thia criterion describes such s middle gradea culture. 

Apply thia criterion equally to all atudenta, including average 
atudenta, limited-Engliah-prof icient atudenta, thoaa atudenta a- 
chieving at a level aignif icantly below their peera, gifted and 
talented atudenta, atudenta receiving apecial education instruction 
snd services, snd students who sre members of ethnic groups under* 
represented in colleges snd universities. 



SCNOOL CLIMATE 



The stmosp} jre of the school is lively yet orderly, plsyful yet 
purposeful. A sense of the Joy of lesrning pervsdes the clsasrooms. 
High scsdemic stsndsrda sre supported by every member of the stsff 
snd reinforced dai ly in interact i one with the atudenta. All 
atudenta are expected to achieve theae atandarda and teachera 
reapond to their fruatrationa with underatanding, humor, and 
peraiatence. There are rewarda, recognition, and incentivea for all 
expressions of student excellence in every srea of the curriculum 
and nther achoolwide activitiea. In addition, teachera, guidance 
ataft membera, adminiatratora, atudenta, and parenta hav4^ Jointly 
embraced high atandarda for peraonal and aocial behavior which are 
ayatematically reinforced in the daily conduct of achool activitiea. 
The atandarda are clearly atated, widely communicated, and Juatly 
adminiatered. The rulea emphaaize poaltive qualitiea; reatrlctive 
meaaurea for controlling negative behavior are minimal. 

A POSITIVE SCHOOL SPIRIT 

A poaitive achool apirit is evident throughout the achool. 
Studenta are proud of their achool and enthuaiaatic about the achool 
program. They liP;e being at achool and feel valued by their 
teachera, the adminiatratora, and other ataff mambera. Studenta 
know what ia expected of them asademically and aocially, and they 
work peraiatently to meet thoae expectationa. Teachera, guidance 
ataff membera, and adminiatratora continuoualy atrive to create and 
maintain an environment that enhancea the aelf-eateem of each 
atudent. They are dedicated to providing timely and appropriate 
guidance to help atudenta tranaition aucceasfully through the middle 
gradea and are poaitive role model j for the atudenta. Through 
thoughtful guidance and counael and with examplea drawn from 
literature, hiatory, the viaual and performing arte and humanitiea, 
all ataff membera work to instill in esch student the trsditional 
vslues of commitment to herd work, personsl responsibility, honesty, 
cooperstion, humor, the Joy of lesrning, self*discipline, freedom, 
sppreciation of human diversity, snd the importsnce of educstion. 
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students in Transi«-<on: The Culture of the Middle Grades (cont.) 



SCHOOL LEADERS 

The principal and other school leaders stimulate activities that 
focus the creative energies of the organization so that the mission 
of the school shapes the every-day behavior of teachers and students- 
They also provide guidance and support to teachers striving to refine 
their skills and knowledge. Teachers are encouraged to be 
innovative, to try new methods, materials, and/or activities, and to 
evaluate continually their efforts to engage all tneir students more 
fully in the learning tasks. There are frequent informal discussions 
of educational issues among ataff members. Teachers uork together to 
plan an instructional program that challenges each student to iearn 
while recognizing the specific developmental requirements of these 
students in transition. Collaboration among staff members to improve 
the quality of their program and the experiences of their students as 
they transition through the middle grades is a hallmark of the 
school . 

THE PARENTS 

The parents of middle grade students know and understand the 
focus of the middle grades program. They act as partners with 
teachers and other stp'f members in helping their children develop 
the skills, knowledge, attitudes, and values that will prepare them 
for the broadest possible range of academic pursuits in high school. 
The administrators and teachers readily enlist the support and active 
involvement of parents in the middle grades program. 



EXEMPLARS 



0 The culture of the middle grades reflects total staff com.-nitment 
to academics, the study skills and habits which support them, and 
a pervasive sense of caring about each student's needs and goals. 

0 In their day-to-day interactions, teachers, fldmfni strators, and 
other staff members reassure and encourage the students a- hey 
transition from childhood to adolescence, from the security of 
self-contained classrooms to the confusion and pressures of many 
classrooms and teachers, from teacher-directed learning to more 
independent learning. They recognize that studentr are forming 
values which they will hold for the res^ jf their lives, and they 
reinforce and model the values approprifte to an educated citi^^-i 
in a democratic socitty. 

0 Staff members and administrators like middle grades students, and 
they are knowledgeable about the de>*elopmental characteristics of 
the students. The school program is designed to be responsive to 
the developmental characteristics of young adolescents. These 
characteristics include but are not limited to: 



• High energy levels 
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- Restlessness 

- Growing ability for reflective thought 

- Peer orientation 

- Curiosity about self and others 

- Uneven physical development 

- Psychological changes resulting from hormonal and other 
chemical changes 

- Growing capacity to engage in moral and ethical reasoning 

0 The master schedule reflects the student-centered philosophy of 
the school and responas to the transitional nature of the 
students through the provision of: 

- Advisory classes 

- Homerooms 

- Academic counseling 

- Individual ano group guidance activities 

- Extracurricular, co-curricular, and intramural activities 

0 The atmosphere of the school is lively with playfulness and 
humor, yet purposeful about the academic development of each 
student. Teachers and administrators actively promote the joy 
and satisfaction of learning. 

0 There is a schoolwide commitment to academic excellence and high 
standards of personal behavior. Teachers and administrators 
model such behavior in their daily interactions with students 
and each other through such meai s as: 

- Expecting that all students will attain the standards set and 
providing encouragement and support as students work toward 
those standards 

- Showing respect for each other in all day-to-day activities 

- Displaying persistence and humor in their relations with 
students and with each other 

- Showing that they enjoy working with the students and that 
they care about the academic, personal, and social 
development of each student 

0 students help define standards of behavior. Parents are 
knowledgeable about and support the academic ahu uehavioral 
standards and they reinforce these standards at home. 

0 Students feel secure at school. They display positive values 
and attitudes toward themselves and others. The school 
buildings and campus are clean, well cared f^r. and are free of 
any evidence of graffiti or vandalism. 

0 Teachers regularly relate individually to students regarding 
personal and social issues in order to affirm thai- self-worth, 
encourage problem serving, and to ameliorate negative influences 
which have the potential to compromise academic achievement. 



Students ^ Transition; The Culture of the Middle Grades (cont.) 



Teachers: 

- Serve as advisors to individual students 

* Have regularly scheduled conference times 

* CofMiiunicate periodically uith the parents of Jll their 
students 

o Teachers, administrators, and other staff members uork together 
to define snd sustain a schooluide culture that instills intel* 
lectual values and life-long commitment to learning in all 
students. They involve students in learning tasks that encojrage 
them to confront and seek to resolve the issues that Mill shape 
the framework of their adult values. They teach study skills, 
study habits, and cognitive strategies which students ne^d as a 
foundation for academic success in high school and beyond* They 
knoM their subject areas and they enjoy teaching. 

o The principal and other leaders express commitment to th^ common 
purposes and goals of the school program and concern for excel- 
lence in teaching and learning. They provide the time, mater- 
ials, and support necessary for staff members to collaborate in 
planning and implementing curricular and instructional improve- 
ment. They encourage initiative, creativity, and innovation 
among teachers, and they respect and give recognition to their 
uork. 

o Communication between the school snd the parents is ongoing. 
Parents are informed about the school program and hoM their 
children are performing at school. Parent participation in 
school events is actively solicited. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF 



The subject matter of the middle grades is centered in a common, 
comprehensive, academically oriented curriculum which comprises the 
core of knowledge which all educated citizens should possess. All 
middle grade students are actively engaged in learning this core 
curriculum. In addition, middle grade students have opportunities 
through other curricular activities to explore divergent ways of 
thinking, feeling, and believing; to experience new academic disci- 
plines; to understand and contrast var.ous cultures, people, lan- 
guages, and ways of living; and to explore different career options, 
their own special interests, and various hobby and leisure-time 



COmiON CORE 

All middle grade students experience a common, comprehensive core 
curriculum in reading/literature, language arts, mathematics, 
science, history and geography, visual and performing arts, and 
physical education. This curriculum emphasizes the major ideas and 
themes of each discipline and is designed so that each student will 
develop a broad background of knowledge and the abilities to think, 
communicate, and learn which are e-^sential to success in secondary 
and post -secondary education. In learning this core curriculum, 
students are becoming increasingly more able to perceive 
relationships and to make connections between what they are learning 
in the different disciplines. By relating literature to historical 
events; the lives of people to achievements in mathematics, science 
and the arts; and by developing greater understanding of how these 
events and people have helped shape the world in which we live, 
students increase their perspective of who they are, how they fit 
into the world around them, and how that world functions. All 
students have opportunities to explore beyond the core in each 
discipline as well as to learn its major concepts and skills. 



DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The core curriculum capitalizes on the academic, social, and 
personal developmental characteristics of young adolescents. It is 
designed to relate to adolescents' heightened curiosity about 
themselves and the w which th^y live and to emphasize issues 

of growing importanc .m. These issues include ethical, moral, 

and social concerns cicular significance to them and humanity. 

These issues are the focus of reading, writing, and discussions 
within each discipline. The young adolescents' awakening abilities 
and interests in reasoning are also at the foundation of most major 
assignments and discussions. Problem solving, spatial reasoning, and 
logic are central to daily activities in mathematics. Hypothetical 
thinking, speculation, and verification are regular activities for 
all students in science. Critical thinking and ethical reasoning 
characterize activities in literature and histo:y. Aesthetic 
judgment and creative expression is developed in visual and 
performing arts. Similarly, the young adolescents' need to be active 
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MIDDLE GRADES 



activities. Participation in these activities enables students to 
establish friendships with other students and adults in a variety of 
contexts. This crit<?rion focuses on the total curriculum of middle 
grade students- -the common, comprehensive core, exploratory, and 
elective curricula ez ^ell as extracurricular, co-curricular , and 
intramural activities. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including limited 
English-proficient students, students achieving at a level signifi- 
cantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, and students 
making normal progress in the district's core curriculum. 



is treated as a strength; in all disciplines there is fre it use 
of projects, concrete materials, fieid work, library reseo.-ch, and 
small group activities. As students progress through the curriculum 
they are encouraged to take increasing responsibility for and 
control over their learning. 



EXPLOkATORY/ELECTIVE CURRICULA 

In addition to the core curriculum, middle grade students have 
many opportunities to explore a variety of new and interesting 
skills, knowledge, and experiences through the exploratory 
curriculum and to enhance their ski I Is through the elective 
curriculum. All students participate in the exploratory and 
elective curricula. Neither lack of mastery of academic nor 
personal skills or limited proficiency in English 'Restricts 
**^jdents* participation. The scheduling of exploratory and elective 
courses ensures tnat all students at each grade level have accecs to 
these courses. 

The exploratory courses allow students to survey broad themes 
and topics of pof^ntial interest to them. They open doors to new 
categories of knowledge and skills and they give students a 
broadened sense of the scope of acadomic, vocational, and avoca- 
tional possibilities available to them as adults. Students are 
encouraged to explore courses which expose them to many new skills, 
facts, understandings, and experiences rather than specializing in a 
few courses of pirticuiar interest to them. Exploratory and 
elective courses as well as extracurricular, co-curricular, and 
intramural activities are directly related to the knowledge, skills, 
and values being developed in the comprehensive core curriculum and 
give added meaning and purpose to the total curriculum experienced 
by the middle grade students. The elective courses al low all 
students to pursue their particular interests in the visual and 
performing arts, foreign languages, the practical arts, and other 
areas complementary to the core. Students are enthusiastic about 
the exploratory and elective courses they are taking. The 
instructional strategies and materials that teachers use capture 
students' imagination' and h d their attention. Teachers also are 
enthusiastic about these cour<^ s, and they teach them with the same 
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thoughtful preptretfon snd presentetfon tt they use ufth the core 
currfculum. 



EXTRACUKKICULAK. CO-CURRICULAR, AND INTRANURAL ACTIVITIES 



Extrscurrfculer, co-currfculer, end fntremurel tctfvftfes ere 
open to ell students. Stsff nembers offer e rfch vsrfety of 
ectfvftfeSf end they encoursge si I students to becoMe ectfve 
psrtfcfpents. The students enjoy the ectfvftfes end gefn self- 
esteen from the sense of prfde they derfve from successful 
pertfcfpetfon. The extrecurrfculer, co-currfculer, snd intrsmurel 
ectfvftfee pronote posftfve fnterectfon u^^ueen teechers end 
students. Teechers ere sble to help students excv. fn s ufde vsrfety 
of ectfvftfes, to 3«fn the recognftfon of th^fr peers and other steff 
nenbers, end to develop e greeter sense of jonnectfon to the school. 



EXEMPLARS 



o All students experfence s full, bslanced currfculun whfch 
f ncludes; 



- Lsnguege Arts fncluding Iftersture 

- Methenetfcs 

- Sc fence fncludfng Heelth 

- Hfstory/ Socfel Scfence fncludfng Geogrsphy 

- Vfsusl end Perfornfng Arts 

- Physfcel Educetfon fncludfng Heelth 

- Advfsenent 

- Electfve/exploretory rourses 

- Extrscurrfculsr, co-currfculer, end fntrsmursl sctfvftfes 

o Teschers Identify snd use fssues of prfmsry fmportsnce to young 
edolescents ss the bssfe for essfgnments snd related educetfonel 
experfences. These fssues fnclude: 

• Who SIR 17 

- Who csres ebout ne? 

• Uhet snd whom do I csre sbout? 

- Uhet kfnd of porson do I went to become? 

• Uhet do I heve to do to become such s person? 

• Uhet kfnd of socfety end world to I usnt to Ifve in? 

• Uhet cen I Jo to neke such e socfety end world? 

o The stsff provides thet, ufthfn the cotel curriculum experfenced 
by the students, there ere: 

• Extended blocks of unfnterri.ptec< fnstructionsl time for 
selected core currfculum courses, e.g., Englf sh-Lsngusge erts 
snd Hfstory/Socfel Scfence 

" Interdf scfpl fnery fnstructf onsl p'snmng 
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• Teen, collsboretfve, end fndependent teechfng nodes 

- Regulerly scheduled plennfng tfne for teechers end teecher 
teans 

- Dfverse electfve end explcretory currfcule 

• Extrecurrfculer, co-currfculer, end fntrenurel ectfvftfes 
whfch do not conflfct wfth fnstructfonel tfne essfgned to the 
core currfculun 

- Accese by ell student', to the full renge of the school >s 
currfculun offer fngs end to ell school-based leernfng 
resources fncludfng nedfe centers, lebs, etudfos, shops, 
gynnesfuns, nusfc roona, end other epecfeUzed fecUftlee 

- Access to verfed types of counselfng end gufdence fncludfng 
student edvfsory end heslth support servfces 

• Acconplfshnent of ednfnfstretfve teeke (e.g., ettendsnce, 
lunch counts, ticket selea, etc.) wfthout fnterruptfng tfne 
regulerly elloceted to fnstructf on fn the core currfculun 

- Innovetf on end exper Inentetfon wfth verfed tfne 
conf fguretfons of the dey, week, nentli, or senoeter sccerdfng 
to course prforftfes end fnst^uttfonel requfrosMnte 

The najor erees of the connon core currfculun sre developed 
through dfrect reference to the stete currfculun frsneworks, 
handbooks, currfculun gufdes (K-8), and the Moiial Currfculun 

The course of study for ell students f ncludes enrol Inent fn the 
connon core currfculun and pertfcfpetfon fn selected electfve 
end exploretory currfcule frrespectfve of fndfvfdual etrengths 
or weeknesses fn besfc skill developnent. 

Exploretory and electfve coursee eugnent, enrfch, snd eupplenent 
the core currfculun. They ere offered ee e reguler part of the 
school ^s weekly echedule but never subatftute for the core 
currfculun. All students heve the oppartunfty to leern e 
forefgn lenguege ee pert of thefr electfve progren. 

Exploretory courses provfde e weelth ef hends-on experfences for 
students. 

• Teechers shore wfth the etudents their partfculer telents end 
fnterests through ective leerning ectivities end through the 
exploretory courees. 

- Teechere use the exploretory courses te try out new idees end 
innevetive instructionel etretegies. 

- Students ere encoureged to pureue their interests In the 
topice of the exploretory courees beyond the length end scope 
of the course. 

Teechers f ul ly ut i I i ze the resources of the conmuni ty when 
developing exploretory end elective courees including the 
tslents end skills of the psrents end other connunity nenbers. 

Extrscurriculer, co-curriculer, and intranurel ectivitUs ere 
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The Curriculum of the Middle Grades (cont.) 



open to all students and all students, including girls and 
students who are experiencing difficulty in the core curriculum, 
are urged to participate. They include activities such as: 

* Interest clubs 

- Science fairs 

- Pep squads 

* Volunteer community projects 

* ln*8Chool scouting programs 

* Intramural sports 

* Academic competitions 

o The bus schedule as well as the school schedule permit maximum 
student participation in extracurricular and intramural activities. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



This crften'on focuses oo the instructional practices used by 
Middle grade teachers to actively involve their students in learning 
the facts, concepts, and higher-order thinking skills of the curric- 
ulum. This criterion addresses the extent to which instruction (1) 
copitalixes on the developmntal characteristics of the young adoles- 
cents; (2) uses active learning strategies; (3) promotes interactive 
learning through the use of questioning techniques, cooperative 
learning activities, and group or individual projects; (4) develops 
thinking and conmunication skills in all areas of the curriculum; 



and (5) teaches students learning strategies fnd study skills 
through lessons and assignments that are designed to help student:^ 
become independent learners. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including limited- 
English-proficient students, students achieving at a level signif- 
icantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, students 
receiving special education instruction and services, and students 
making normal progress in the district's core curriculum. 



r NSTRUCT I ONAL PRACT 1 CES 

Teachers use instructional practices that are appropriate to the 
structure and substance of the subjects they teach and to the 
developmental characteristics of the middle grade students. Teachers 
offer a balanced diet of direct instruction, student-centered 
learning activities, and othet strategies that capture the eagerness 
and energy of the students. Instruction accommodates the diversity 
of student learning styles, inters. and developmental readiness; 
the content to be learned; and the individual strengths of teachers. 
Students are actively involved intellectually and physically in their 
learning tasks. Teachers build upon students' curiosity about 
themselves and their world, channeling their energies into quests for 
information through discussions, organized research, projects, 
presentations, and performances. All students are involved in these 
learning activities. Teachers capitalize on students' interest in 
their peers by structuring small-group learning activities including 
student study groups. They organize cross-age and peer tutoring, and 
they expect students to learn with other students as well as 
independently. Teachers periodically use grouping practices which 
allow all students, high, average, and low achievers, work 
interdependent I y with one anoth*2r toward comnon goals. 

HANDS-ON ACTIVITIES 

Students have many opportunities for hands-on activities. They 
explore sources of written information, including original source 
documents, and use their increasing research capabilities to find 
answers through their own efforts. They work individually and with 
their peers on projects that require them to integrate krowledge of 
facts, understanding of ideas, and conceptual models which they 
either encounter or create. These projects enable them to draw upon 
the nost important ideas, concepts, and skills being learned in core 
curriculum while challenging them to master increasingly complex 
mental processes. 



QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

Teachers utilize questioning techniques that give all students 
opportunities to participate equally, that give them time to organize 
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their thoughts, and help them reach conclusions based on reason, 
values, and evidence. There is a balance between questions designed 
to elicit a right answer and those designed to elicit students* 
personal Judgments, perspectives, and background experiences. 
Students have many opportunities to use higher ^rder thinking 
skills. They analyze and synthesize information, pose questions at 
a variety of levels, explore and experiment in explaining their 
reasoning, apply different strategies and solutions to problems 
posed by their teachers or peers, and evaluate the proposed strate- 
gies and solutions. Teachers establish classroom environments which 
encourage thinking and intellectual r>isk-taking. Assignments in- 
creasingly challenge all students to use the methods of thought and 
communication which are conventions of the subject being taught. 

At each middle grade level and in each subject area, students 
learn the most appropriate and effective strategies for approaching 
and completing assignments. They develop a variety of learning 
strategies and study skills to use in independent study, group work, 
and tutorial instruction. They use these skills and strategies to 
explore new categories of knowledge and to pursue personal academic 
goals. Teachers work with all students as they progress through the 
middle grades to empower them to become increasingly more respon- 
sible for and in control of their own learning. 



MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 

The instructional materials that students use validate, extend, 
enhance, and enrich the core curriculum. The materials actively 
involve the students in their learning activities, encourage ;hem to 
go beyond the core curriculum, and expand their independent learning 
abilities. Assignments are challenging, varied, engaging, develop- 
mental, coordinated, and outcome-oriented. Teachers make use of 
nonprint materials, including technology and community resources, es 
well as fiction and nonfiction to supplement textbooks. Students 
understand the purpose of their assignments, what they are expected 
to do, and what they will learn by completing the work. They 
receive timely feedback on their completed assignments and those 
experiencing difficulty are given extra assistance or alternative 
assignments. Homework is assigned regularly and made a part of 
daUy lessons. 
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Instructional Practices (cont.) 



STUDENT EXPECTATIONS 

Expectations for students* learning are clearly defined and 
consistently reinforced. Grading policies and standards are known to 
all students and parents and are monitored to ensure equitable and 
uniform application throughout the school. Teachers use a variety of 
assessment procedures to evaluate student progress, and students are 
regularly informed of their progress and given specific suggestions 
for improvement. Parents also are kept informed of their children's 
progress and are given a role in helping their children improve their 
academic work. 



EXEMPLARS 

0 All teachers are knowledgeaole in the subject(s) they teach, and 
the instructional strategies they utilize are particularly 
appropriate to the structure and substance of each subject area 
Teachers work together across the grade levels and in interdisci- 
plinary teams to plan the most effective instructional strate- 
gies. The instructional strategies used at each grade level 
reflect the intellectual, social, and physical maturational level 
of the students. 

0 Teachers use hands-on activities, real life situations, a variety 
of questioning strategies, assignments of individual and group 
projects, and a wealth of instructional materials, including 
instructional technology, to engage each student in active learn- 
ing of the curri ulum. 

0 in posiig questions to their students, teachers give students 
time to think and compose their answers; they randomly call on 
students and give all students equal opportunity to answer, 
recite, and demonstrate their knowledge and skills. 

0 All students are equally involved in active learning activities; 
no students are excluded because of academic ability or limited 
proficiency in English. 

0 Heterogeneous grouping is a feature of the school. Ability 
grouping and tracking are not the only groupinn strategies of the 
classroom or the school organization. 

0 Students are encouraged to invest in each other's success at 
school through peer tutoring, group projects, peer assistance 
activities, and so forth. 

0 Instructional practices in schools with high concentrations of 
students in poverty reflect the students* need for acceleration, 
rather than remediation Instructional settings and practices 
for these students are rich in experiences and materials that 



enhance the core curriculjm. For all students experiencing 
difficulty learning, the curriculum, instruction, and advisement 
are designed to help and enrich rather than remediate. 

Lessons and assignments in all currirular areas are designed to 
teach students to become collaborative as well as competitive 
and independent learners. Teachers ensure that each student: 

- Understands the task to be accomplished, knows ways to 
accomplish it, and ways to evaluate her or his progress 
toward completion of the assignment 

- Knows how to find new information; how to relate the new to 
what is already known; how to ask questions, formulate and 
tt5t hypotheses, and present findings and conclusions; hou to 
develop models and other methods for displaying or describing 
problems and solutions; and how to reflect upon the changes 
in perception, attitude, and values that accompany neu 
knowledge and understandings 

- Has the essential study skills, learning strategies, and 
confidence needed for independent and collaborative learning 

Students experience a complete learning cycle when learning new 
content: 

- They are prepared for ti.e new content. 

- The content is introduced. 

- The students apply the content, first with guidance and 
feedback and then independently. 

- Finally, they transfer the content to new situations 
synthesizing it with other content. 

Teachers use homework to oxtend regular classroom experiences 
and to help students develop increased responsibility for their 
own learning. 

Homework assignments: 

- Arouse curiosity, raise questions for further exploration, 
and foster self-discipline. 

- Give students a chance to try out in practical ways ;he 
things they are learning in the classroom. 

- Are responded to immediately and with clarity by the 
assigning teacher. 

- Are coordinated among the curriculum areas by the assigning 
teacher so as not to overload the students. 

- Are often designed to involve parents as teachers, learners, 
audience, and supporters of the student's learning 
experiences. 

Teachers provide an array of instructional materi^-^lc for 
students to use as tools in achieving curricular goals. The 
materials include textbooks for basic information; trade books 
to extend and enhance cultural literacy; journal articles, 



Instructional Practices (cont.) 



newspapers^ and editorials to reflect public opinion; find essays 
to provoke students ■ ref lact i va thought • The I i ^^rary/nedi a 
center is wall -used by all students. 

0 Teachers encourage and challenge all students to I'.sa te hnology 
such as vidaos« nicroconiputers and software prograiis, and 
calculators in conpleting assignisents« working on projects^ and 
conducting library as well as hands-on research. 

o Teachers use a variety of formal and informal assessment 
procedures to monitor students' achievement In the core 
curriculum and students' development of critical thinking skills^ 
problem-solving abilities^ creative expression^ social responsi- 
bility« cultural literacy^ moral and ethical reasoning^ and 
progress toward becoming independent as wall as collaborative 
learners. Use of trua-falsa and multiple*choica tests f s 
limited. 
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STUDENT SUP90R1 SYSTEM 



The student support system is designed to help sf .*»tc sei* ,c 
and follow a course through the academic program of the middle grades 
which will meet their personal, social, and academic goals, while 
he.pinq them cope with the fears and uncertainties of being an 
adolescent. 

T^e support system is tied to the developmental characteristics 
of the middle grade student and it reflects the attit des, behaviors, 
and values that the adults at the school hold for the students. All 
staff members, the parents of the students, and the students 
themselves participate in the delivery of the services of the support 



system. Through the support system the care which people invest in 
the education of these students in transition and the hopes they 
have for them now and in the future is demonstrated. 

Apply \his criterion equally to all students, including average 
stuuents, limited-English-proficient students, those students 
achieving at a level significant'.) oelow their peers, gifted and 
talented students, students receiving special education instruction 
ara services, and students who are members of ethnic groups 
underrepresented in colleges and universities. 



SCHOOL ShK#ICFS 

The student support system provides each student with those 
school services which the student needs in order to maximize his or 
her physical, academic, personal, and social goals. All students are 
aware of the inforriation they need in order to make thoughtful, 
timely decisions aboMt school curriculum and its implications for 
their future academic and career choices. Teachers and other *taff 
members not only understand the focus, scope, and flow of their 
academic program, they also know how it connects with the curricula 
that precede and follow the middle grades. Through regular 
discussions, they help their students become aware of how topics of 
study in the various subject areas relate to each other, both across 
grade levels and as separate disciplines, and hoi^ wha^ they are 
learning in these grades is preparing them for high school and 
beyond. Open and ongoing communication among guidance staff members 
and teachers eniures that each student receives timely, accurate, and 
specific guidance and advice in making academic decisions that keep 
open the full range of future academic und career options. All 
teachers perceive themselves as c critical part of the student 
support system. Through affirmation and motivation that encourage 
students to exert their highest and best scholastic efforts, teachers 
work with guidance staff to help each student develop a clear concept 
of his or her potential as a student and as a human being. 



ACADEMIC CHOICES 



consider advisement an integral end essential part of their school 
program. Parents are knowledgeable about advisement and support the 
objectives of advisement. 



SCHOOL PRACTICES 

Teachers, admin:strator8, and other staff members are sensitive 
to the developmental status of wh of their students and are 
willing to adapt all school practices in response to their 
intellectual, biological, and social maturation. Staff believe they 
are significant in the lives of the young adolescents enrolled in 
the school and deliberately enhance student-adult interaction in 
order to personalize the student support system and to reach out to 
each student. Guidance staff members and teachers are proactive in 
working with students experiencing academic, personal, or oocial 
difficulties. The design of instructional and guidance procedures 
and activities involves them in long-term, helping relationships 
with their students so that teachers or other staff members get to 
know all the students. Students help other students through peer 
assistance and cross-age tutoring. Studer.ts are able to help each 
other overcome difficulties that are getting in the way of achieving 
success. They also build bridges to the adults so that students 
needing help can take advantage of the professional services 
available in the school and community, specifically, health support 
s«^rvices and social services systems. 



Parents are aware of the academic opportunities, course choices, 
end th* consequences of academic decisions made during the middle 
grades. They are knowledgeable of the rel^tionshi.o ^between the 
middl? grade end high school curricula and ar^^ able to encourage and 
support their children's efforts to attain their highest academic 
gr^ls. 

AU students participate in advisement activities. lime \s 
regularly scheduled for advisement. Administrators provide timely 
and helpful support to the advisors, including in-survice activities, 
and there is an established currier lum with clear objectives mutually 
agreed upon by the advisors. Admfnistrctcrs am st^ff members 
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EQUAL ACCESS 

All students have equal access to the services of the student 
support s/qtem including students of ethnic groups underrepresented 
IP colleges ancj universities, limited-English-proficient students, 
students at risk of dropping out, as well as other stuaents with 
special needs. They have full acceps to services designed to help 
their developmental transition from childhood to adulthood, to open 
channels of communication, to participate in co-curricular and 
extracurricular activities, and to overcome any difficulties which 
may be an obstacle to their optimal development. All students are 



student Support System (cont.) 



taught study sk!lls and cognitive learning strategies which help them 
better meet the demands of the core curriculum and be successful 
students. The school progrem provides a vartiety of support services 
and strategies to promote all students' success in the regular 
program. Deliberate, affirmative, a^ jterious efforts tc help at- 
risk stuaents succeed in the middle grades permeate the school 
support system. 



EXEMPLARS 



o The student support services promote the development of students' 
character, enhance the potential for the realization of their 
academic goals, and provide for the physical and emotional health 
needs of the students. 

o Students know why they f^e in school, why they are taking the 
courses they are taking, what they will take next, end how the 
courses they are taking fit togeth'^r to form the basis of the 
skills and knowledge they wUl need to be successful in high 
school. They also see relationships between whot they are 
learning now and post- secondary academic and vocational choices. 

o Teachers hav« a comprehensive grasp of the core curriculum and a 
broad knowledge of t!ie academic progn.jt. They also have a 
thorough understanding of the curricular strands that flow from 
the elementary greOes into the middle g^^ades and the connections 
between the middle g>*sde coui^ies and the high school curriculum. 

- Teachers in all dirciplirtu have frequent opportunities to 
discuss together the scope a^'ul flow of the curriculum offered 
their students. 

- Teachers have man/ opportunities to work together on 
interdisciplinary tecims and to develop interdisciplinary 
materials within the coiaprehensive core curriculum. 

- Teachers periodically meet with high school teachers to 
discuss the match between the middle grade curriculum and the 
expecta. ions for high school freshmen. 

- Teechers meet at least annually with elementary teachers to 
disruss the curricuitim of the elementary feeder schools as 
compared to tha curricilar expectations of the middle grau.:s. 

o Teechers and guidance staff m^'nbers strive to ensure that all 
students understand the consequences of their academic choices 
and how future options and opportunities can be restricted ur 
expanded by these personal educational decisions. 

o Each student ' well-known by his or teachers and guidance sVeff 
member. There is sufficient communication between teachers and 
guidance staff members so that each student receives timely, 
accurate, and specific academic counseling. 
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Parents are actively involved in the academic counseling of 
their children. Through regularly planned activities such as 
perant-teacher conferences, conversations with guidance staff 
members, schoolwide meetings, and home-school communications, 
they know what courses their children should take so that no 
options are later closed to them. 

Through academic counseling advisement and other student support 
services, students develop a clear concept of their human 
potential and the affirmation and motivation that causes them to 
strive to become their best. 

A Student Study Team approach is used to ensure professional 
guidance and collaboration in addressini specific student needs. 

Other student support services include teecher advisement, group 
guidance, peer advisement, *nd counseling end guidance services. 

The resources of the community, including health support 
services and social services systems, have been identified and 
are being used to provide physical and emotional support to 
students- 

To the extent feasible, students have the same ad/isor during 
the middle grades. 

The advisement program includes: 

- Orientation to the middle grades progrem 

- Study skills 

- Understanding of self and others 

- Awareness of values 

- Decision-making and goal setting 

- Career information 

- Other information and activiti^is as established by the school 
staff 

Cognitive learning strategies are taught to all students and 

i nc I ude : 

- Rehearsal: repetition, copying, underlining 

- Elaboration: mental images, paired associations, analogies 

- Organization: grouping, ordering, outlining 

• Comprehension monitoring: self-questioning^ self-testing, 
self-reviowing 

- Affective: alertness, anxiety control, focusing, ignoring 
distractions, self-rewards, s«^lf-prais« 

The student support system is as readily available and fully 
utilized by the average achieving students as it is by students 
who excel academically and those who are perceived to be at- 
risk. 
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o A fundamental premise of the student support system is that all 
students can succeed, including those identified as being at- 
risk. 

- Teachers get to knoM each of their students. Through the use 
of interdisciplinary teams, students are known by a team of 
teachers who work together on a daily basis. 

- A mixture of heterogeneous grouping and ability grouping is 
used throughout the school to support the various learning 
styles cf students. 

- Cooperative learning strategies are used to help students 
experience success at the assigned tasks and to develop 
identification and friendship with their peers. 

- Alternative learning strategies and formats are utilized for 
students who are experiencing difficulties with the 
curriculum. 

- Tutors and mentors are used for one-to-one interactions, 

- Students are challenged to work on specific, concrete 
assignments, including individual and group projects which 
have a direct relationship to the "real world," rather than on 
abstract, meaningless remediation, 

- All students, including those with acute basic skill 
difficulties are able to explore the thoughts and feelings 
enbedded in the subject matter of the core curriculum. 

- Cultural support systems have been established for students 
from varied ethnic backgrounds, including those with limited 
proficiency in Fnglish, 

o All students have scheduled access to school-related health 
support services. These services include: 

- Instruction fn general health practices, safety, and first aid 
• Early identification of communicable diseases 

- Dental, vision, and hearing screening 

- Detection and referral of cases involving child abuse, 
substance abuse, suicidal tendenc.es, pregnancies, obesity, 
and other types of potentially life-threatening situations 

- Identification and linkage with community health agencies and 
services 
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The fnprovement processes sre the aiesns by uhieh scheois csn make 
their vision a reslity. The improvement processes include the proce* 
dures used by stsff members, sdministretors, psrents, and students to 
plan, implement, end evsluste improvements in their curriculum end 
instructionsl progrem. This criterion focuses on hou these improve* 
ment processes support snd promote the quelity of the curriculum snd 
the instructionsl progrem, the environment snd culture of the school, 
the skills end knowledge of the stsff, end eech student's leerning. 
A key goel for the school ss sn orgfinizstion is the insti tutioneliza- 



COmOII UNDERSTANDIN6 

The improvement processes used by steff members, sdministrstors, 
persnts, snd students ere the psthusy to the vision they hold of whet 
school cen be. They ensble the development snd erticulction of s 
common understsnding of whet sll students uili lesrn in school, hou 
they will leern it, end hou they will be supported es leerntrs. 
Thess improvement processes sre dynsmic, vslued by the school 
community, end routinely used for reneusl end improvement* The 
resulting Improvement goels reflect e strong ecademic orientetion; s 
pervsding consideretion of the Intel lectusl, physicsl, sociel, end 
emotionel ^heracter^ tics of the students; and concern for their 
morel end ethical development. 



mrtOVENENT PROCESSES 

Ihe improvement processes sre comprehensive but reel isti eel ly 
scheduled. Curriculum reform end development sre csrried out in 
concert with the stste textbook snd curriculum sdoption cycle. In 
eech eree of the comprehensive core curriculum, curriculum end 
instructional prsctices ere regulerly reviewed, the schisvement of 
specific groups of students snelyzed, improvement srees developed, 
snd chenges implemented end periodicelly evelusted. The exploretory 
snd sleet ive curricule sre similerly evslusted ss are extre- 
curriculer, co-curriculer, end intremural ectivitiea. All atudent 
populationa ere conaiderad in every eree of the achool progrem. 
Steff commitment to developing .^n orgenizetion which ia reaponaive to 
atudenta* ateg^a of development in the middle gredea ia clear end 
pervaaive. Thoughtful conaidaretion for the generel developmentel 
cheracteriatica of young edoleacanta, ea well as the specific 
cherscterfstics of students et risk of not fulfilling their ecedemfc 
snd personsl potentisl, is reflected in school improvement decisions. 



SCHOOLIIIDE DECISIOi; DICING 

Schoolwide decision-making processes ere clesrly defined end 
widely known. The processes used ensure brosd collaboration among 
ateff membera, edminiatratora, atudenta, perenta, and community 
menbera end ere appropriate to the deciaiona to be h de. laauea ere 
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tion of effective improvement proceaaea aa routfnaa in the dayto- 
day life of the school. 

Apply thia criterion equelly to ell atudenta, including everege 
atudenta, limited*Engliah*prof icient atudenta, atudenta achieving et 
e level aignif icantly below their peera, gifted and talented 
atudenta, atudenta receiving apecfel education inatruction end 
aervicaa, and atudente who ere membera of ethnic groupa 
underrepreaented in collegea end univerai tiea. 



atudied end decided by eppropriete groupa of faculty membera end 
othera who will implement the deciafona reeched. Expertfae from 
out aide groupa ia aought end utilized to expend the acope of 
improvement poaaibi I i tiea. In addition, teama of ateff membera from 
the different diaciplinea plan together to develop interdiaciplfnery 
inatructional atretegiea. All ateff meagre ere encoureged to 
inftiete ection towerd common goela in creetive weya that cepitelize 
on their atrengtha. 



SCIKXIL LEADEItSIIP 

The principal providea leederahip to the entire achool community 
ea it ayatematically atrivea to bring its vfafon for the school to 
life. The principel end other achool leadera promote and aupport 
continuoua peraonel end organiza.ional renewel in ell eapecta of the 
progrem. Time end other neceaaary reaourcea ere elloceted to e 
reguler proceaa of enelyzing end eveluetfng e breed renge of dete 
ebout performance, morele^ end motlvetioti of the atudenta end ateff 
Biembe«*a, the orgenizetion of the achool, end the fnplementetion of 
tri< inatructional program. Theee dete become the baafa for 
diacuaaiona ebout the «f fectiveneaa of the achool progrem end for 
deciaiona ebout how the progrem ahould be Improved. ^rom theae 
diacuaaiona, plera for imjirovement ere made end itplemented. The 
reaulting improvement plen eervea to remird fecjlty membera end 
othera of the egreementa they reeched end to provide en improvement 
nep for ell to follow. There ia a ayatem for monitoring Improvement 
efforta to enaure they ere being cerried out end that they ere 
echieving the deaired reeulte. 



PieorESSIONAL DEVELOPNEIT 

Profeaaionel development ectivitiea, which ere colleglelly 
plarned, carried out, ixnd eveluated, enhence che knowledge end 
akilla required to achieve academic goela end to ^tapond to the 
developmental cherecteriatica of middle i ide .»«identa. The 
ectivitiea reflect the ccllectfve end individuel goela end 
requirementa of the diatrict end of ell membera of the achool 
community, they are taken aerioualy by eech ateff member. Staff 
interectlon on important currlculer. inatructional, end develop* 
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Improvenent Processes (cont.) 



Rental issues helps sustain high staff interest in professional 
growth and development. 



SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

Supervision of instruction is designed to enhance professional 
grouth and development, and the process is carried out in an atmos- 
phere of congeniality and support. Faculty members share a collegial 
responsibility for high-quality curriculum and instruction and for 
the uell-being of their students; there exists thro jhout the school 
a definable professional ethic about teaching and learning that is 
readily accepted by the teachers and encouraced by the administra- 
tors. 

EXEMPLARS 

0 The improvement processes are those procedures used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of all parts of the school program, to plan 
necessary ; provements, to put the improvements into operation, 
to monitor their implementation, and to make changes as necessary 
to ensure that the planned improvements do in fact improve the 
qualit/ of the school program. The principal and other school 
leaders articulate the vision for the school and use these 
improvement processes to make that vision a reality. 

o Each area of the comprehensive core curriculum is reviewed on a 
periodic basis. 

- The review of each area of the curriculum is based on the 
appropriate state curriculum framework and IC-8 curricu um 
guide, as well as other curriculum and instructional 
resources. 

- The impact of curriculum and instruction on each identifiable 
student group is analyzed, including average students, 
students with special needs, gifted students, boys, girls, the 
different minority students, students with limited English 
proficiency, average students, and so forth. 

- Following this assessment, specific improvements in curriculum 
and instruction are p anned and appropriate instructional 
materials are selected. 

- These improvements are implemented and carefully monitored, 
with changes being made in response to critical needs as 
identiVied by the teaching staff. 

o All staff members are knowledge<ible about how decisions to change 
the way things are done at school are reached. They feel that 
they h.ive ready access to that process whether the change is of a 
standard classroom procedure, curriculum content, particular 
instructional strategies, grade-level specific activities, or 
schoolwide policies and practices. 
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Time is provided regularly for teachers to work together and 
with others in planning and monitoring program improvements and 
in solving problems as they arise. 

In School Improvement schools the School Site Council is at the 
center of the improvement process: 

• Council members participate in the assessment of the crooram, 
set priorities for improvement efforts, ant* in collaboration 
with other teachers and parents, establish improvement goals 
and objectives, and design strategies for achieving those 
goals and objectives. 

* Council members determine how the available resources will be 
used to achieve the goals and objectives, participate in 
monitoring the effectiveness of the improvement activities. 

In all other schools there are established and readily 
accessible procedures for involving parents and community 
members in planning improvements. Compensatory education and 
bilingual education advisory councils are directly involved in 
planning improvements in the program experienced by the st jdents 
they represent. 

The assessment program is comprehensive and ongoing. It 
includes a wide variety of data on student achievement and 
program effectiveness. These data are routinely used in 
planning improvements in curriculum, instruction, and student 
support services. 

The broad- based collaborative planning process results in: 

Standards and exoectation for students achitivement and 
behavior are known arid implemented throughout the school. 
The efforts of everyone at the school are focused on 
achieving the go. Is and objectives of program improvement. 

- Curriculum, instruction, and evaluation are in alignment In 
each curriculum area. 

- Services fjr students with special needs are coordinated wi h 
the students* regular instructional program through 
collaborative efforts of the faculty members serving those 
students. Efforts are made to avoid intrusion into regular 
instructional time as services are provided. There is 
neither fiscal nor educational supplanting of the core 
program for specially funded students. 

- The resources at the school are focused on achieving the 
improvement goals and objectives. 

The school planning process is viewed by faculty members as the 
essential element in their efforts to '^'/elop and maintain a 
high-quality instructional program for r their students. 

Collaboration among staff members is a schoolwide character- 
istic. Teachers share thfir good ideas and successful practices 
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w^th each other; they help each other refine their instructional 
skills; they ahare uhat they Icnow about the developmental 
characteriatics of the students in general as well as those of 
specific students they share. 

o Teachers are the primary architects of professional development 
activities. They play the major role in defining the content, 
design, and implementation of school-based staff development 
activities. These activities are clearly linked to both the 
district's and school's vision and goals. 

o Staff development activities are designed to address individual, 
grade level, and school level priorities and represent the 
commitment of the staff to continue to grow intellectually, to 
gain new akilla, and to refine existing skills. 

o All staff development activities use effective teaching 
practices, including presentation of theory, modeling or 
demonatration, practice under simulated conditions, structured or 
open-ended feedback, coaching for application, and the use of 
teacher surrogates >cluding aides, tutors, and mentors. 

o District and achooi administrators support staff development 
activitiea through their participatio i, alUcation of time, and 
use of fiscal ar>d personnel resources. 

o Supervisors of instruction have been well-prepared to carry out 
their task and teachera aa well as the supervisors look upon 
classroom observations or discussions as a means of further 
increaf>ing their competence as effective, caring teacherc. 
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